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What a Teacher Says: 


“This book meets our needs better 
than any material I have ever 
used.” 





Penmanship to help all your students 


Applied Penmanship 


By Luther Lyon 
¢ Textbook-workbook 
APPLIED PENMANSHIP takes your students as 


they are and develops their skill in penmanship. * Functional 


It is not a system, but it is a very carefully planned ¢ Applied 
means of improving writing habits. Throughout the 
book there are special penmanship drills, warm-up °¢ Motivated 


drills, corrective drills, diagnostic drills, hand- 
writing check-up lists, and handwriting analysis 
charts. The progressive program in teaching pen- 
manship includes the application of penmanship 
skills to many different kinds of business use. 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is designed as a basic 
textbook for a penmanship class. It can also be 
used as a special project in general business, 


With special drills 


With analysis sheets 


office practice, distributive education, or book- 
keeping classes. 
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The Different... The Challenging ... The Excellent 


NEW 7th EDITION 
20th Century Typewriting 





By D. D. Lessenberry T. James Crawford Lawrence W. Erickson 
University of Pittsburgh Indiana University University of California 
(Los Angeles) 





The easy, efficient, fast-moving teaching and learning plan of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, was brought about through 
a process of continuous experimentation, evaluation, improvement, and 
refinement in the authors’ classrooms. . Each author is an expert typing 
teacher and all have had wide experience in training typing teachers 
and acting as consultants in the whole field of business education. 
This authorship of experienced typing teachers is one of the reasons 
why it was possible to build this challenging contribution to better 
teaching and learning of typing. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, is a different book 
in many ways. The judicious use of color for emphasis and an un- 
crowded printed page make it the most attractive typing book ever 
published. The many innovations in techniques and devices plus the 
use of a gradual type of learning throughout the book make it an ex- 
cellent book for your classroom. It is a book that will lift the spirits of 
your students. It will build into their minds the success habit and into 
their fingers the speed with control so necessary for the efficient office 
worker. 
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... PLUS THESE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
® Workbooks 


* Achievement Tests 
* Comprehensive Teachers’ Manual (free) 
* Awards 


* Speed Charts 
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Business Education and Democratic Living ‘ 


We as business teachers like to think that our educative processes con- 
tribute to the democratic way of life. We can say, can we not, that the extent 
or degree to which democracy really exists in our country depends upon the 
type and amount of education offered to all of our people? 

One who is at all observing realizes that our way of life is being tested from 
within as well as from without our own country — that way of life which so many 
of us take for granted and that which has made the United States one of the 
—— envied, the most powerful, and the most respected nations in the whole 
world. 

A prominent news commentator has said, ‘‘The history of tomorrow is 
being written in the chalk dust of today.’’ It is true, then, that our schools 
should provide for all students an opportunity to become steeped in democratic 
ideals, not from a purely theoretical standpoint, but on a practice-while-you- 
learn basis. 

Are we in business education carrying our share of the load in this matter 
of teaching democratic ideals in our schools? Do we often become so engrossed 
in techniques and skills that we lose sight of the fact that the very things we 
teach contain the fundamentals of our American way of life? Who in the school 
can better teach our country’s concept of free enterprise? ‘‘Democracy in 
action”’ is ours to make real if we but fulfill our responsibilities as business 
teachers. 

What a challenge it is to train students to appreciate the many blessings 
that are ours as Americans while at the same time we equip them with the 
vocational tools to earn a living. Has it occurred to you that we as business 
teachers should do much more in the direction of creating a ‘‘thinking’’ process 
of a experiencing, and evaluating built around the needs of our young 
people 

It is extremely important that business educators form the habit of con- 
tinuous evaluation of classroom procedures that foster democratic ideals. 
Perhaps a frequently revised checklist could be used to determine the effective- 
ness of the business education program in strengthening the American way of 
life. Such a checklist, no doubt, would include points concerning philosophy, 
democratic values, goals, group action, leaders and followers, cooperation, 
respect, etc. 

The real business teacher will check himself frequently as to how well he 
is measuring up to the ideals and obligations of democracy. How can a job be 
bigger than that of teaching our young people to appreciate and understand 
our beloved American way of life! Our students need to be made so strong that 
they can weather every encounter with forces that would seek to destroy Ameri- 


can democracy. 
I> 


Theodore Yerian, president of United Business Edu- 
cation Association; “——. State College, Corvallis, 
n. 
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Vital Vitamins for the 


Commercial Teacher 


by HARRIET B. KINNING 
EAGLE BUTTE HIGH SCHOOL 
EAGLE BUTTE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


This article offers a plan for you to keep your classes up to 
date and alive by the constant introduction of new ideas and 
pictures. 


Breathes there a commercial teacher with 
soul so dead, who never to herself (or him- 
self) has said: I wish I could think of a new 
and different assignment for tomorrow’s 
shorthand class; something to tell my class 


besides study your vocabulary; read para- . 


graphs number so and so; copy the written 
section — a new way to brighten and re- 
vitalize my Junior Business Unit. If only I 
had a book of my own, full of “magic” new 
ideas for teaching! 

It is an amazing thing how easy it is to 
put “punch” into your business education 
classes, and also to enhance your own en- 
thusiasm as you teach, two results which are 
definite aids to student interest — eagerness 
to learn and student progress. 

Here is one plan that was found to work 
wonders for students and teachers. First, 
make one title sheet (for a loose leaf note- 
book) for each class you teach or the subjects 
that definitely need improvement in presen- 
tation — the subjects you desire to make 
more interesting to your students, not only 
as to definite goals for student learning but 
also those in which you wish to have some- 
thing new and varied for daily assignments 
in your class period. You will find your 
title sheets will increase as you go along 
with this plan. 

Now, each month peruse your business 
education professional magazines and pam- 
phlets carefully and very thoroughly. Read 
them from cover to cover. Don’t overlook 
the advertisements! Advertisements for 
teaching aids are plentiful and many cost 
only a few cents. New posters designed to 
amuse and depict to your students the right 
and wrong way to become proficient in a 
skill or to better their understanding of the 
subject material can be utilized. Read each 
article. You will be surprised at the sugges- 
tions and the helpful aids found in these 
articles written by other commercial teachers. 
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Next, cut out that article that you will be 
able to use in your classes — the ones that 
pertain to your particular problem in offering 
a new way to present a certain phase or unit 
in typing or whatever the subject may be. 
Do not wait until tomorrow or some other 
time to cut out this article; do it now. Next, 
file that article behind the title page of 
your notebook. This may be only a tem- 
porary arrangement until you select your 
own method of a subject file for the articles 
you wish to save and use for instruction in a 
particular subject. The subjects you teach 
will not always remain the same in the com- 
mercial field. 

Another source of material for your note- 
book may come from the many pamphlets 
which come to you free of charge; simply 
send in your name to receive them. For 
example, you may be looking for a new and 
quick way to grade typing papers or a new 
approach to the presentation of the debit 
and credit principle in a bookkeeping class. 
You perhaps remember reading several 
articles on these topics but you failed. to 
keep that particular page and you have 
forgotten the essential details. If you will 
file that article as you find it you will always 
have that new idea at your fingertips. 

There are many clever cartoons to add 
incentive and spice to your classroom. Cut 
the cartoons out or the ad that tells you 
where to send for them. These cartoons 
also make wonderful bulletin board material, 
an effective and vital visual aid for teaching 
any subject, no commercial teacher would 
think of not having a bulletin board! 

Many magazines and bulletins have sug- 
gestions for special work for the seasons of 
the year. Save them and put them in your 
file under the correct subject heading. Your 
students will enjoy doing something new and 
different at an appropriate time of the year 

(Concluded on page 391) 
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Mcst business educators will readily agree 
tha! realistic planning of a business educa- 
tio). program calls for dependable informa- 
tio: about the characteristics of the students 
enrolled in business courses. Sound evalua- 
tion of business offerings requires accurate 
information about the extent of student 
progress toward the goals set for the various 
business courses. These same educators 
would welcome information that would help 
them to guide students into types of training 
in which they would have reasonable likeli- 
hood of success and that would improve the 
quality ofthe job placement of the students 
upon graduation. 

Yet, interestingly enough, business educa- 
tors have been slower than their colleagues 
in other departments to employ the tools 
that alone can give them the kinds of infor- 
mation outlined above, namely, standard- 
ized tests of ability, aptitude, and proficiency 
in the clerical areas. A recent survey by the 
New York State Department of Education,* 
for example, revealed that it was the excep- 
tional business department or teacher in 
New York high schools that makes syste- 
matic use of standardized tests for either 
guidance or evaluation purposes. There is 
no reason to suppose that the situation is 
very different elsewhere. 

The explanation for the relatively limited 
use of standardized tests in the business 
education field is not to be found entirely in 
a dearth of adequate tests in this field, 
though, admittedly, the number of good 
standardized tests in the business area does 
not compare with the number of good tests 
available in other fields, such as reading or 
mathematics. For many years, tests of 
aptitude and proficiency have been avail- 


.*Sherman N. Tinkelman & William A. Lyons, 
tion, May, 1953. 
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Conneetieut Looks at 
Its Business Students 


by PAUL M. BOYNTON, CONSULTANT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The results of a battery of tests given to the business educa- 
tion students of the state of Connecticut are included in 
this article by Mr. Boynton. He points out how the results 
of these tests can be used to aid in placing students in posi- 
tions as well as providing a basis for future course planning. 


able, which tests, if properly used, would 
have enabled business educator's to do a 
much better job of selection of students, of 
measuring their progress, and of placing 
them in appropriate jobs after graduation. 

It seems that one way of creating an 
interest on the part of business educators in 
increased use of standardized tests would be 
to invite their participation in a state-wide 
testing program. Not only would such an 
enterprise provide greater familiarity on the 
part of business educators with standardized 
tests and their uses, but it would also yield 
information concerning students’ abilities 
and aptitudes that would be of considerable 
value in its own right, both,to the State 
Education Department and to the individual 
schools. 

A proposal for such a state testing program 
was outlined to the Connecticut State Advi- 
sory Committee on Business Education, 
consisting of about 20 business education 
leaders, representing all areas in the state. 
The committee concurred in the view that 
this program would be a worth-while under- 
taking for the business departments of the 
high schools in the state. This report de- 
scribes the program that was carried on, 
not with the thought that this program is 
in any sense an ideal or a model one, but 
merely as an example of a concrete step 
taken by one state department to assist in 
one phase of the professional development 
of business teachers throughout the state. 

THE PROGRAM. An invitation was extended 
to all the high schools of the state to partic- 
ipate on a voluntary basis in a testing pro- 
gram that involved the administration of 
the Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test and the 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test to 
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all twelfth graders enrolled in business 
courses. The T'urse Clerical Aptitudes Test, 
by the same author as the Turse Shorthand 
Aptitude Test, is a relatively new measure 
designed to predict success in various types 
of clerical training or work. It yields meas- 
ures of verbal skill, number skill, learning 
ability, and clerical speed. The fact that 
it yields these separate scores makes it more 
useful for guidance purposes than a general 
single-score measure of clerical aptitude; it 
is more helpful, for example, to know that 
a student is high in verbal but low in num- 
ber skills or vice versa than to know merely 
that he is just average in general clerical 
aptitude. The Otis Test, is of course, a 
well-known measure of general mental 
ability included in many high school guid- 
ance programs. Other tests might have 
been used; but the two tests chosen have 
the merits of wide applicability and ease of 
administration and _ interpretation and; 
hence, seemed well suited for a program 
intended to introduce standardized tests to 
the teachers. ; 

- Response on the part of the high schools 
in the state reflected widespread interest in 
a program of this kind. Sixty high schools 
elected to take part in the program, and 
several of these extended the testing to 
grades below the twelfth. Some even in- 
cluded other tests such as an arithmetic 
skills test and a personality inventory, (the 
Gordon Personal Profile) in addition to the 
two mentioned above. 

All of the tests were administered and 
scored by the participating schools and then 
forwarded to the test analysis staff of the 
publisher,* who cooperated to the extent of 
checking the accuracy of scoring, providing 
summary reports to all participating schools, 





and preparing a state-wide interpretatio: 


and analysis. About 3,000 students were 
tested, well distributed across the state and 
comprising, in the writer’s opinion, a reaso).- 
ably representative cross-section of the busi- 
ness students in the high schools of the stat-. 

TEST RESULTS. The summary report r-- 
turned to-each school included concre'e 
suggestions for interpretation and applic :- 
tion of the test scores, distributions of scor:s 
made by the students in the school, and 
indications of where the individual studen‘s 
as well as the school as a whole stood, bo'h 
in relation to the other Connecticut schow!s 
and in relation to the national norms for tlie 
two tests. The summary report for the entire 
state included distribution of IQ’s of all 
participating students according to the type 
of course in which they were enrolled, sum- 
maries of performance of all students on 
the various components of the Clerical Apii- 
tudes. Test, and summaries of performance 
of all students on the various components of 
the Turse test, (likewise broken down ac- 
cording to the type of program). 

Although this article is not designed as a 
summary of the findings of the program, the 
table of results shown is included to give 
some indication of the data obtained. 

For the sake of brevity, the national 
standardization scores are not presented in 
the table. All scores therefore are Connecti- 
cut scores while the corresponding percentiles 
are in terms of the standardized national 
equivalents. Since the norm or mean per- 
centile in all sub-tests is obviously the 50th 
percentile, all scores below that percentile 
represent achievement below the national 


.norm; while all percentiles in the table above 


the 50th represent achievement above the 
national norm. 


Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test Results of 





Connecticut Grade 12 Business Education Students 








Subtest | Connecticut 

| | 

| Non-Vocational General 

| Business Secretarial Bookkeeping Clerical Total 

| Mean Percentile |Mean Percentile} Mean Percentile |Mean Percentile| Mean Percentile 

= 
Verbal Skills 18.5 46 22.4 64 18.9 48 17.5 41 19.8 52 
Number Skills 27.1 36 27.6 39 28.2 42 26.6 33 27.2 36 
Written Directions 13.8 39 14.8 48 15.2 _- 13.6 37 14.3 44 
Learning Ability | 59.4 40 64.9 54 52.3 48 57.6 36 61.3 45 
Clerical Speed 86.2 50 96.6 69 91.4 61 88.9 56 91.5 61 
General Clerical Ability |299.7 46 $22.0 61 $11.1 54 298.6 45 |309.0 52 




















*World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 
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Here are some of the facts that the data 
in the table, as well as other“results of the 
survey, told us about our business students: 

1. On Verbal Skills, Clerical Speed, and 
General Clerical Ability, our Connecti- 
cut students, as a group, compared 
favorably with the national population 
on which the Turse test was standard- 
ized. 

’, On Number Skills, our Connecticut stu- 
dents were considerably below the level 
characteristic of the Turse norm group. 
Secretarial students exceeded all other 
groups in Verbal Skills, in Clerical 
Speed, in General Clerical Ability, and 
in Learning Ability. 

'. The bookkeeping students exceeded 
those in other courses in Number Skills. 

5. The Connecticut business students are 
almost exactly equal in average IQ to 
the twelfth grade students in the Turse 
standardization group, having an av- 
erage IQ of 100.1. This finding bears 
out an opinion widely held among 
business educators that in general in- 
telligence business students as a group 
are slightly inferior to the total high 
school population, which at the twelfth 
grade level has an average IQ of 104 
or 105. 

Findings such as these are important to 
persons in a state department responsible 
for the quality of the business education 
More important, 
however, than the value of the findings to 
the state department was the usefulness of 
the test results to individual schools, both 
for the guidance counselors recommending 
graduates for placement in various types of 
positions, and for the business teachers in 
adapting their instruction to the varying 
needs of the students. 

Since the tests were administered early 
in the spring, mostly to twelfth grade stu- 
dents, the chief application of the results 
was in connection with guidance of students 
for appropriate types of positions or toward 
post-high school training in conformity with 
the student’s means and abilities. The 
recommendations for the use of the Turse 
Clerical Aptitudes Test results point out, for 
example, the inadvisability of having stu- 
dents with very low scores in Number Skills 
seek positions requiring considerable arith- 
metic ability, unless and until their weakness 
in this area is remedied. Conversely, students 
revealing unusually high aptitude for nu- 
merical work could be encouraged to seek 
positions where they could capitalize on this 
asset. Availability of this test information 
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enabled the schools to offer better guidance 
to the students and to give better service 
to employers seeking graduates with par- 
ticular kinds of abilities. 

It is our hope that, as a result of this 
exposure to standardized testing, interest 
and understanding will have been created 
among business educators that will lead them 
to consider other types of standardized tests 
and the possible contributions they can make 
to better selection of students for business 
courses, improved instruction and evalua- 
tion in such courses, and more effective 
placement of graduates in suitable positions. 





Vital Vitamins for the Commercial Teacher 
(Continued from page 388) 


such as Thanksgiving or Christmas. Typing 
students like to make art designs with their 
typewriters. Such varied assignments as a 
game or contest in any class just before a 
holiday is a welcome motivation. 

You will soon find that you have a valu- 
able syllabus of your own on each subject; 
one that will provide not only new assign- 
ments but also a lively and interesting 
bulletin board for each month for each sub- 
ject. Perhaps your syllabus may contain 
some interesting reading material such as 
short stories of secretaries who work for 
prominent and famous people. Present 
these, in shorthand, to your class from time 
to time not only as entertainment, but ‘as 
added inducement to your shorthand pupils 
to excel in their ability to take shorthand 
notes as well. 

If you will remember, when you select the 
item which you are going to use and file in 
your syllabus or notebook, that your article 
was picked and designed for mental effort 
and not “student stuffing” your plans will 
be so provocative, systematic and effective, 
that your classes will be considered educa- 
tional pep meetings. You will also discover 
that the compilation and preparation of this 
book will not be drudgery for you as a 
teacher but mental recreation of a fascinat- 
ing sort. Even the dull will progress and you 
are insured of planned classes that give 
refreshment, buoyancy, and enthusiasm to 
your student personnel. Don’t forget, that 
which is new and varied spells INTEREST! 
Your success as a teacher is measured by 
student attitude and accomplishment. You 
will not only have benefited your students, 
but you, as a teacher, have also kept pace 
with your profession by keeping yourself 
up to date on business education. 
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Are shorthand dropouts a distinct group of 
students? Do they possess characteristics 
that differ from those of students who re- 
main in shorthand? 

In an effort to find answers to these ques- 
tions, an investigation was made of the 
factors possessed by both shorthand drop- 
outs and nondropouts. One of the purposes 
of the study was to collect evidence that 
could be used to determine the validity of 
opinions and traditions found in business 
education regarding factors pertaining to 
shorthand success. 

Forty-one factors were included in this 
study. They were selected from reports in 
business literature, conversations with short- 
hand teachers, experiences of shorthand 
teachers, and a general impression that such 
factors might distinguish the dropout from 
the nondropout. Availability of information 
and its practical value to the shorthand 
teacher were also considered in selecting 
factors. 

Information regarding these factors was 
received from four sources: school records, 
teacher ratings, the shorthand student, and 
the shorthand teacher. 

Information concerning such factors as 
intelligence, rank in class, high school marks, 
results of tests of reading ability and clerical 
aptitude was secured by reference to school 
records. 

Information regarding traits— such as 
interest in school, cooperativeness, initiative, 
acceptance by classmates, self-confidence, 
persistence, accuracy and neatness of work — 
was secured through teacher ratings. The 
student’s current teachers rated him on a 
special rating scale that had been constructed 
for that purpose. 
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The Problem of the 
Shorthand Dropout 


by BERNADINE MEYER, EAST CAROLINA COLLECE 


GREENVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


For partial fulfillment of the requirements for her doctor’s 
degree, Miss Meyer selected for her dissertation the problem 
of the shorthand dropout. Miss Meyer raises some excellent 
thought-provoking questions concerning the possible reasons 
for shorthand dropouts. 

this common problem are a revelation. 


Some of the facts uncovered in 


Information regarding factors such as 
shorthand marks, the student’s industry and 
effort in shorthand class was secured from 
the shorthand teacher by means of a ques- 
tionnaire. This was supplemented by in- 
formal interview with the shorthand teacher. 

The shorthand student himself supplied 
information regarding his opinion of short- 
hand — difficulty, interest, homework, im- 
portance of success, reasons for enrolling, 
reasons for dropping the course. He also 
provided information regarding his voca- 
tional plans, attitude toward school, partici- 
pation in school activities. This information 


was secured either by personal interview 


with the student or by means of a question- 
naire which the student completed. 
The 496 students who participated in this 


_ study were those who began the study of 


shorthand in September, 1953, in eleven 
suburban Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, high 
schools. These schools met the following 
criteria: (1) two years of shorthand were 
offered, (2) shorthand was justified as a voca- 
tional subject, (3) students were not selected 
for admission to shorthand, (4) schools in- 
dicated a willingness to participate in the 
study. These students were to be partici- 
pants in the study during the entire two-year 
period that they studied shorthand. How- 
ever, two of the schools withdrew from the 
study after the first year. 

There were 390 shorthand students in the 
nine remaining schools. One hundred seven 
dropouts occurred in those nine schools as 
follows: 38 during the first year of short- 
hand, 66 at the end of the first year, and 
8 at the end of the third semester. A dropout 
was any student who originally enrolled in 
shorthand with the intention of studying 
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shorthand for a two-year period and who 
withdrew before that time. Students who 
left school or who were graduated were not 
considered to be dropouts. 

Information concerning all dropouts that 
.ceurred during the first year was collected 
during April and May, 1954. Information 
c neerning the remaining dropouts and 106 
oi the nondropouts was collected in February 
an March, 1955. It was then tabulated for 
dropouts and nondropouts, and the Chi- 
square test was applied where possible in 
orc er to determine if the two groups differed 
significantly. The 5 per cent level of sig- 
nificance was used for all tests. 

“he findings indicated that the two groups 
did differ significantly on many factors. 

ilow does a shorthand dropout differ from 
a nondropout? According to the findings of 
this study, the shorthand dropout ranks 
lower in his class academically than the 
nondropout, usually coming from the lower 
two fifths of his class. He also has a lower 
average than the nondropout in the marks 
reccived in his high school English courses 
and business courses other than shorthand. 
In the majority of cases his high school 
marks in English and business courses are 
“C” or lower. In addition, he is more likely 
than the nondropout to have failed one of 
his high school courses. His reading ability, 
as determined by reading test results, is 
much poorer than that of the nondropout 
and is retarded in the majority of cases. Not 
only has he scored lower than the nondrop- 
out on intelligence tests, but when compared 
with a nondropout with a similar intelligence 
quotient, he has made less use of his intelli- 
gence in terms of his scholastic achievement, 
as determined by comparison of his I. Q. 
with his rank in class. 

The teachers in whose classes the dropout 
is currently enrolled rate him lower than the 
nondropout on the following twenty traits 
and skills: ability to grasp instruction, in- 
terest in school, industry and effort exerted 
in school work, possession of good study 
habits, attentiveness in class, ability to 
follow directions, honesty and reliability and 
dependability, initiative, self-confidence, per- 
sistence, emotional stability, use of care and 
thought in work, accuracy of work, neatness 
of work, speed of working, promptness and 
punctuality in turning in work, English 
usage, ability to punctuate, ability to spell, 
and extent of vocabulary. The average drop- 
out is rated below normal on all of the fore- 
going factors, but the average nondropout is 
given a normal rating on all twenty factors. 
shorthand teachers rate the dropout as 
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having little or no interest in shorthand and 
as putting forth very little, if any, effort in 
shorthand class; however, they rate the non- 
dropout as being above average in both 
industry and effort. 

The shorthand dropout has been absent 
from school more frequently during the past 
year than the nondropout. He participates 
in few, if any, school activities; the nondrop- 
out is more active. The dropout’s attitude 
toward school, following his term in the 
shorthand class, is different from the non- 
dropout’s attitude: the dropout does not find 
shorthand to be either as interesting or as 
enjoyable as the nondropout does, and he 
likes shorthand much less than the nondrop- 
out does. He would be unwilling to enroll in 
another beginning shorthand class, knowing 
what he now does about shorthand. He 
attaches much less importance to shorthand 
success than the nondropout does. He feels 
that shorthand is much more difficult than 
the nondropout does, and he is much more 
inclined than the nondropout to believe that 
too much shorthand homework is assigned. 

The dropout is less interested in doing 
office work than is the nondropout, and in the 
majority of cases he adds that dropping 
shorthand has not changed his vocational 
plans. His reason for dropping shorthand is 
one that is associated with lack of success in 
the subject. His shorthand marks are low, 
tending to be either “D” or failure. 

When asked what advice he would give to 
a friend who was a prospective shorthand 
student, the dropout mentions the need for 
doing the work assigned and for keeping 
up to date with assignments. On the other 
hand, he does net include in his advice the 
fact that one should not give up if shorthand 
seems difficult at first, while the nondropout 
does mention this. 

In his recommendations to shorthand 
teachers, the dropout stresses the need for 
helping the slow student all through the 
course while the nondropout emphasizes the 
need for extra help at the beginning of the 
course when shorthand is particularly diffi- 
cult. The dropout mentions three times as 
frequently as the nondropout the fact that 
shorthand teachers should give students 
some concept of what shorthand is like and 
some idea of the amount and kind of work 
required in the course before the student 
enrolls in the class. 

In what ways is the shorthand dropout 
like the nondropout? The findings of this 
study indicate that the shorthand dropout 
and nondropout do not differ significantly on 
scores made on the clerical aptitude section 
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of the Differential Aptitude Test.' Nor are 
they dissimilar in the ratings given them by 
their current teachers on two traits: co- 
operativeness and acceptance by classmates. 
The occupations and educational back- 
grounds of the parents of dropouts are 
similar to those of nondropout’s parents. 
The dropout’s overall general attitude 
toward school does not differ significantly 
from the attitude toward school expressed 
by the nondropout. Both the dropout and 
the nondropout enroll in shorthand for much 
the same reason: either the student has to 
be prepared to earn a living when he gradu- 
ates from high school and feels that short- 
band will provide him with that preparation, 
or he has a desire to do stenographic or 
secretarial work. Before the dropout enrolls 
in shorthand he believes that it will be a hard 
but interesting course; this opinion is no 
different from that of the nondropout. 

The dropout does not state that he would 
discourage a friend from enrolling in short- 
hand. Instead, he would advise his friend to 
take shorthand seriously, to devote a good 
deal of time to earnest study, to do the work 
that is assigned, and to keep up to date with 
that work. He does not differ from the 
nondropout in the type of advice he would 
give to his friend. 

His recommendations to shorthand 
teachers are also very much like those of the 
nondropout in that he recommends that the 
teacher be interested in the student, under- 
standing and sympathetic, and willing to 
give individual help and encouragement. 

What is the significance of these findings 
for the shorthand teacher? Why did the 
dropouts in this study differ from the non- 
dropouts? Is it because the shorthand drop- 
out invariably possesses characteristics that 
differ from those of the nondropout? 

Some of the reasons for the differences 
that were found in the two groups in this 
study are: 

1. Information concerning factors pos- 
sessed by students in this study was collected 
either after the student had dropped out of 
shorthand or while the student was in his 
fourth semester of shorthand. It is possible 
that the time element tended to maximize 
rather than minimize differences between 
the dropouts and nondropouts for factors 
that involved either teacher ratings or 
teacher opinions and those that involved 
student opinions. 

2. The fact that there are traditional 
beliefs, unsubstantiated by research findings, 
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in business education that associate short. 
hand success with a number of factors woul 
tend to maximize differences between drop 
outs and nondropouts and would tend to 
emphasize those factors traditionally asso- 
ciated with shorthand dropouts as a result 
of the fact that the shorthand teachers woul! 
be thinking in such terms as they made 
reports concerning their dropouts. 


This raises another question: what in- 
fluence does his teacher’s concept of the type 
of student who is successful in shorthan:| 
have upon a student’s shorthand achieve- 
ment? Does the shorthand teacher, withou! 
fully realizing it, tend to discourage a studen| 
if that student fits the teacher’s ment«| 
picture of a shorthand dropout? 


8. Many of the factors considered in this 
study were in the nature of teacher ratings. 
Because of the influence of the halo effect 
in rating, differences between dropouts and 
nondropouts would tend to be maximized on 
some factors. 


4. Even in the case of those factors on 
which dropouts and nondropouts differed 
significantly, there was considerable over- 
lapping between the two groups in the 
middle or average category of a particular 
factor. The number in the average category 
approximated one third of the dropouts and 
one third of the nondropouts on many 
factors, but it was as high as one half of 
both groups for other factors. 

This raises the question of why one group 
of students should fail and drop out of 
shorthand when they have characteristics 
that are similar to those of another group of 
students who remain in shorthand and 


‘succeed. Apparently students who are rated 


in the middle or average categories represent 
the unpredictable group — those who might 
succeed or fail. But what is the factor that 
determines who will be a success and who 
will be a failure? Is it in the student? It 
would seem not. Of course, it may be that 
the determining factor is one that was not 
included in this study, or it may be that the 
determining factor lies not with the student 
but with the teacher or the teaching method. 


Not a great deal of teaching efficiency is 
evident when only the brightest succeed, the 
slower students fail, and the “average”’ stu- 
dent has a hope for success that is no better 
than chance. What can be done for those 
“‘average” students who do not succeed in 
shorthand? How can they be helped? 

(Concluded on page 397) 
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How to Accumulate an Investment 


by PETER YACYK, RIDLEY TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


FOLSOM, PENNSYLVANIA 


If you have had difficulty in the teaching of stocks and bonds to 
your classes, you will be interested in this article by Mr. Yacyk, 
which adds realism to an otherwise dull teaching situation. 


I; order for a teacher to be effective in his 
presentation, he should, if at all possible, 
participate in those areas in which he is 
teiching. Therefore, the business teacher 
should invest at least a small portion of his 
money in the specific types of investments 
which he is teaching. If this process is con- 
tinued each year, the teacher should be able 
to acquire an ever-increasing investment 
portfolio. 

The various types of investments taught 
by most business teachers and covered in the 
usual business texts are: (1) U..S. Govern- 
ment Bonds, (2) Postal Savings, (3) Com- 
mercial Bank Savings Accounts, (4) Mutual 
Bank Savings Account, (5) Savings and 
Loan Association Savings Accounts, 


(6) Building and Loan Association Savings 
Accounts, (7) Shares in Credit Unions, and 
(8) Stocks. 


At first glance, one might think that such 
a venture would be very costly but this need 
not be the case. Thus to illustrate, the 
minimum amounts required for an investor 
in the areas mentioned above are: 


$18.75 — U. S. Government Bond, Series E. 

5.00 — Postal Savings Certificate. 

1.00 — Savings Account in the Schoo! Bank, if 
one is in operation. 

1.00 — Savings Account in a local Commercial 
Bank. 

1.00 — Savings Account in a local Mutual Savings 
Bank. 

1.00 — Savings Account in a local Savings and 
Loan Association. 
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Students are shown some of the printed materials available when a class 
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buys a share of stock in a particular company. 

















1.00 — Optional Savings Account in a local Build- 
ing and Loan Association. 
5.00 — Share in a local Credit Union, if one is 
available. 
60.00 — Stock in a well-to-do company, preferably 
one that is located within the community. 
I used the Scott Paper Company in this 
estimate since the first class in which this 
plan was developed actually bought this 
stock for approximately $60. One might 
buy a share of General Motors, which is 
presently selling for approximately $40. 

One will note that the total of these invest- 
ments which, according to my plan, would 
be made in the course of a school year 
amounts to less than $100. The dollar value 
of one’s investment portfolio demonstrates 
that this is a sound method whereby a 
teacher is enabled to save and invest his 
money. But the real value of this invest- 
ment plan is the actual learning that takes 
place during the process. 

These investments place in the hands of 
the teacher a vast array of realistic teaching 
aids which will enable him to: 

(1) Present actual illustrations of the 
types of certificates held when one is 
the owner of a bond, postal savings, 
and stock. 


(2) Illustrate the types of records given 
to those having accounts in the school 
bank, commercial savings account, 
mutual savings account, savings and 
loan association savings account, 
building and loan association savings 
account, and an account in a credit 
union. 


(3) Compare the returns paid on the 
various types of investments held at 
the end of each year. 


(4) Present for display those materials, 
such as: quarterly and annual reports, 
notices of meetings of shareholders, 
and special notices. 

The area that I believe to be the most 
fruitful for the teacher to present is that of 
stocks. An interesting manner in which this 
can be accomplished is as follows: 

After the students learn the basic facts 
about stocks, they might be encouraged, as 
a class, to buy a share of stock in a well-to- 
do company, preferably one that is located 
within the community. If it is a local com- 
pany, the students would probably be in- 
terested in a trip through the plant to witness 
the operations and have one of the repre- 
sentatives, such as the treasurer, speak to 
them on the company’s financial aspect. The 
pupils might prepare financial and other data 
concerning this company in order to analyze 
and discuss with the treasurer its standing as 
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compared to other companies of a similar 
nature. 

A broker might be asked to explain to the 
students the manner in which he would 
handle both the purchase of one share o! 
stock and investments in general. The orde 
for the stock to be purchased by the clas: 
could be placed during the course of th« 
broker’s talk. 

When the students buy a share of stock, 
the certificate should be issued in the teacher’ 
name in order to avoid confusion at the tim: 
of purchase. This will enable the teacher t: 
buy the stock from the students at the end 
of the year without the necessity of having 
this transaction handled through a broker 
and thereby will eliminate unnecessary 
brokerage fees. 

The students should each contribute a 
small amount of money toward the purchase 
of this stock with the teacher contributing 
the balance that may be necessary. 

The receipt of the stock certificate tends 
to increase the amount of interest in this 
company and investments in general. Stu- 
dent representatives may attend the stock- 
holders’ meeting and report to the class what 
had taken place. 

At the end of the school year, the one 
share of stock should be sold to the teacher 
at the high during a particular day as selected 
by the students. The price of the stock plus 
any earnings acquired during the time the 
class held the stock should be redistributed 
to the students. 

This process should be repeated each year 
by the teacher. In this way he can accumu- 


.late more stock for his investment portfolio. 


The stock bought by the students and 
teacher should not be in the same company 
each year as the teacher will in this way 
acquire an ever-increasing variety of realistic 
teaching materials. 

Some of the advantages of this type of 
student-teacher participation in the purchase 
of a share of a particular company’s stock 
are that the class receives: 


(1) An actual purchase order which shows 
the various types of orders handled by 
brokers, cost of the stock at the time 
of purchase, taxes, and commission. 

(2) A stock certificate which the students 
might wish to examine in order to 
learn the rights that they have in the 
company’s Management. 

(3) Company’s quarterly and annual re- 
ports. 

(4) Dividends on the stock held during 

the year. 
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(5) Notices of stockholders’ meetings with 
proxies attached. 

(6) Accumulation of free samples given to 
new stockholders of that particular 
company’s products. For example, 
the Scott Paper Company gives its 
new stockholders a sample of all their 
products. 

(7) Increased income through rights which 

might be had during the year on stock 

held by the students and teacher. 


In addition to the advantages received 
through ownership of stock, there is also a 
public relations aspect in having a stock- 
broker address the class. This invariably 
brings about the following results: 


(1) A stockbroker feels that he is not 
speaking to the class in vain since he 
sells the class at least one share of 
stock each year. 

(2) The broker generally supplies the 
class with free supplementary ma- 
terials. 

(3) The broker feels he is creating a whole 
new group of future customers for his 
own firm. 


In summation, the advantages of the plan 
which I have outlined for you, the business 
teacher, to accumulate an investment port- 
folio are: 


(1) It encourages and motivates interest 
in the field of investments for both 
students and teachers. 

(2) It enables the teacher to invest his 
funds with little pain. 

(3) It brings about realistic illustrations 
and experiences in the classroom when 
the teacher presents this area in the 
future. 

(4) It increases the amount of teaching 
materials to be used each year. 

(5) It provides a person with experience 
in the field of investments to assist the 
students and teacher in the selection 
of their stock. 

(6) It provides the students with an op- 
portunity to ask questions which they 
might not think of asking the teacher 
when the broker speaks to the class. 

(7) It makes the business course a true 
life experience and not just another 
textbook subject. 

(8) It provides an opportunity for the 
students to learn about investments 
through a personal involvement. The 
lessons learned in this course will be 
remembered long after most class 

sessions are forgotten. 
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The Problem of the Shorthand Dropout 
(Continued from page 394) 


One factor that must be considered in this 
connection is just what constitutes shorthand 
success. One of the fallacious traditions in 
business education is that all shorthand stu- 
dents must be able to write at speeds of 
120 words per minute in order to meet job 
requirements. This is not realistic since the 
business world has job opportunities for 
varying levels of shorthand skill. A lowering 
of standards is not advocated, but rather an 
adaptation of standards to fit student 
capabilities and job requirements. 


A second factor that should be considered 
is how an increase in teaching efficiency 
might be brought about. Some suggestions 
for teachers were made by both the dropouts 
and the nondropouts in this study and have 
been reported previously. Business educa- 
tion should also seriously consider the impli- 
cations of a recent research project by 
Morrison? who found that the most widely 
used shorthand textbooks and teachers’ 
manuals follow teaching methods that vio- 
late psychologically sound principles of 
learning in many ways. 


A third factor that must be considered is 
what can be done with the shorthand drop- 
out who differs from the nondropout. Can 
this student achieve success in shorthand, 
and if so, what degree of success? Will im- 
proved teaching methodology be the means 
of rescuing this dropout? Or, is his difficulty 
the fact that he cannot work with a symbol 
shorthand system which involves abstract 
thinking? Would the adoption of one of the 
forms of alphabet shorthand be a possible 
solution to this problem? 


To summarize: The findings of this study 
indicate that while shorthand dropouts do 
differ from nondropouts, they are alike to a 
sufficient degree that selectivity of students 
for shorthand is not justified on the basis of 
present knowledge. Instead, there is need 
for discovering why large numbers of stu- 
dents do not succeed in shorthand although 
they are similar to the students who do 
succeed. The solution to the problem seems 
to lie in the direction of increased teaching 
effectiveness that is based upon knowledge 
substantiated by evidence and research. 

*Leger W. Morrison, “An Examination of the Fapchdlegion’ 
Bases for Selected Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand. 


Unpublished Ed.D. project, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1953. 
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At Fairleigh Dickinson University we have 
two kinds of students in our salesmanship 
classes. The first is the man or woman who 
is already a practicing salesman in his spare 
time, earning money after school or on week- 
ends selling novelties, haberdashery, or real 
estate. The other is the neophyte who is 
taking the course in the expectation of going 
into sales soon. Teaching the fundamentals 
of salesmanship to students like these pre- 
sents many challenges, for these “salesmen” 
are very serious about their work and more 
than anxious to get practical sales instruc- 
tion. They welcome the viewpoint of the 
salesman on the firing line. They want to 
know: what would a regular salesman do in 
a spot like this? 

There are many rules of conduct that a 
teacher might lay down for making sales 


classes meet this test of practicality. Here - 


are “Ten Commandments for Teaching 
Selling” that have worked for me. They were 
developed partly from the needs of the group 
and partly from my own experience in selling. 

1. TEACH THEM TO SOLVE REAL PROBLEMS. 
Salesmanship students are not interested in 
“ivory-tower” salesmanship. They want to 
know how to handle actual situations. One 
way to achieve this is to ask each man in 
turn to bring to class a well-organized state- 
ment of a problem and have all members 
contribute to its solution. For example, 
one of my students sells an electronic door 
opener — a device which enables a driver to 
push a button while still in his car and thus 
raise his garage doors without being exposed 
to bad weather. The selling problem that 
this student salesman encounters, though, is 
the so-called “guilt complex” that some cus- 
tomers have toward buying any device that 
will do a job for $100 that they could do with 
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No Ivory Towers for Our 
Salesmanship Students! 


by FREDERIC J. MEYSTRE, JR. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Meystre lists for us ten principles that he feels are im- 
portant in the teaching of salesmanship and giving the stu- 


dent needed poise. 


their hands “for free.”” The problem thus is 
how to overcome sales resistance for a luxury 
item. The student presents his problem to 
the class and each member has a week to 
think the problem through. A week later, 
several well-organized and very effective 
ways of handling such a “guilt-complex”’ 
resistance are brought out. Such a class 
project never fails to interest the group. 

2. TEACH HIM THAT SELLING IS A RESPECTED 
AND HONORED PROFESSION, WELL WORTHY OF HIS 
BEST AND COMPLETELY HONEST EFFORT. A stu- 
dent came to class and said, “I have a job 
selling iron porch railings. My boss ad- 
vertises in the paper that it sells for $1.90 per 
running foot, no extra charges. But the 
fact is he cannot afford to sell it for that low 
price and I would be fired if I ever did. We 
have to tell a customer, ‘Oh, we do have 
$1.90 railing, but it’s not for you! That 
quality would never satisfy you! Here’s 
what you want... at $4.00 per foot!’ The 
whole thing is misrepresentation — but I 
guess all salesmen have to be a little sharp, 
eh?” 

Now, since you know personally that this 
outfit is a tricky one, barely operating within 
the law, you have to stop whatever you had 
planned for the day to take care of that 
student, lest he lose his faith in his profession. 
This situation seems to come up many times. 
A student may have been deceived by some 
fast-talking salesman, or he knows some one 
who has lost money to a smooth line of 
patter. I consider it a real challenge and a 
service to the whole sales world to point out 
the obvious truth to such a student. I try, 
and try hard, to teach ethics with salesman- 
ship! 

3. SEE THAT EACH MAN GETS FIRING LINE EX- 
perieNcE. After all, this is a salesmanship 
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course. Becoming versed in selling principles 
is certainly necessary, but'a student could 
become letter perfect in the “ten ways to 
close a sale” and yet be unable to move a 
prospect from attention-interest-desire to 
close. So, during the second semester, each 
ian picks out some inexpensive novelty from 
a selling-opportunity advertisement and then 
invests approximately the same amount of 
money he spends for a textbook. This 
novelty item he sells door-to-door. When he 
has sold his stock, he not only has recovered 
his expense but he also has reaped a modest 
rofit! 

: Sometimes such an experience leads to 
spare-time employment. We had one student 
who sold over twelve dozen gross of a certain 
hardware novelty item! In any case, he gets 
a lesson in practical salesmanship that he will 
never forget. 

4, TEACH THAT THE REAL SECURITY OF SELLING 
LIES WITHIN THE SALESMAN. Salesmanship is 
one of our last frontiers of rugged individual- 
ism. Few, if any, opportunities in the busi- 
ness world can match good salesmanship for 
true security. At no time, even during the 
blackest days of the depression of the ’30’s, 
was a good salesman unable to make a 
living. 

Students, however, may match the inner- 
self type of security against the “T’ll work 
25 years and get my pension” type. If they 
do, selling as a career may look unattractive. 
If you can teach them the satisfaction of 
self-confidence, you will give them something 
that cannot be learned in books. 

5. SHOW THEM THE VALUE OF SALESMANSHIP IN 
ALL WALKS OF LIFE. Although students taking 
salesmanship in college can reasonably be 
expected to have a serious interest in the 
profession, the fact remains that many of 
them may find themselves in some other form 
of employment. The need for salesmanship 
will follow the student no matter where he 
goes. Hence, I try to make every classroom 
recitation an opportunity to present himself 
at his best. Our students appreciate this 
policy when they appear for job interviews at 
a later date. Members of our sales classes 
sinsulate as far as possible the dignity of a 
real sales presentation. 

6. TEACH THEM THE VALUE OF GOOD SPEECH. 
Students should be impressed with the 
advantages of speaking well. Some of our 
boys and girls come from homes of foreign 
extraction, and in some English is still the 
second language. It is easy for such students 
to get careless in their speech habits. Where 
better to give a practical demonstration of 
the correct way to speak than in a class 
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on salesmanship? To implement this, the 
students work out a check chart to judge the 
efforts of their classmates as they make 
presentations in class, and one of the points 
always included is “Did he make any mis- 
takes in English?” At the end of the sales 
talk we tactfully correct the serious errors. 
We believe that this emphasis on good 
speech pays great dividends. 

7. GET EXPERTS TO SHOW HOW TO HANDLE 
SPECIFIC FIELDS. When the class is small 
enough, we have each student bring in a 
guest speaker to present to the students the 
special problems of a particular branch of 
selling. If the class is too large for each stu- 
dent to invite a speaker, we use a number of 
committees. When the students locate such 
guest speakers, who are currently active as 
salesmen, the contribution is pften extremely 
stimulating. Sometimes they can be down- 
right invaluable, such as when they tell how 
they handle the “price.” A professor may 
explain at length that price cutting and price 
objections will always be part of their sales 
work, but it is stimulating to hear an out- 
sider, from the mysterious world of business, 
tell them how to handle price, discounts, etc. 
Such a guest speaker program is all the 
stronger if the guests are drawn from several 
areas of selling, so that a wide range of prob- 
lems can be answered. 

8. TEACH STUDENTS HOW TO ORGANIZE THEIR 
TIME. I have each potential salesman work 
out a schedule of when he will make his calls. 
Since these are all day students, who carry 
the normal sixteen-credit load per semester, 
they have little spare time available and 
none to waste. Each man knows how much 
time he can give to calling on prospects but 
he welcomes help in organizing this time 
to best advantage. Moreover, since ade- 
quate record keeping is part of a salesman’s 
life, I ask for brief call reports. The more 
interesting experiences are shared with the 
class. 

9. TEACH THEM TO BE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
THEIR WoRK. Occasionally a student will ask, 
“How do you sell a third-rate item? I know 
it’s third rate and I really don’t believe in 
what I am selling. What should I do?” 
The answer to that one is, of course, to tell 
him to get out of that line and into something 
in which he can have confidence and about 
which he can be enthusiastic. However, even 
when a student is selling something that he 
can believe in, he is not always aware of how 
much improved his presentation would be if 
only he were a little more enthusiastic. Only 
when he himself is genuinely enthusiastic 
(Concluded on page 432) 





APPLIED 
ECONOMICS - 


New 5th Edition * By J. H. Dodd 


Here is a vividly written book that presents fundamen- 
tal economic principles in a nontechnical manner. 
Clear descriptive material applies the principles to 
everyday situations with which students are unfamiliar. 
An understanding of the nature of business, money and 
credit, and similar matters is developed before spending, 
saving, and using consumer services are covered. 
Government, taxation, and other economic systems 
are delayed until the student has a firm understanding 


of the simpler fundamentals. 


Everything is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS to hold 
the student's interest and to promote learning. Effective 
illustrations and interesting graphic material are used 
throughout the book. 


These helpful aids are available for the classroom — 


@ Workbook — provides a review of the textbook material and applications 
to real economic problems. 

@ Achievement tests — give a valuable testing program to help insure 
mastery of the principles covered. 


@ Teachers’ manual — contains comprehensive teaching helps and is 
furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Joseph Gruber Honored 


Joseph Gruber, direc- 
tor of business education 
for the city of New York, 
was honored at a recep- 
tion and meeting held re- 
cently in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler. 

The occasion for the 
honoring of Joseph 
Gruber was the 30th an- 
niversary of the founding 
of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of the 
City of New York and 
Vicinity. 

The main speaker 
of the evening was 
Dr. William Jansen, New York City Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


The following were elected as officers in 
the organization: president, A. Jack Kesten- 
baum, Charles Evans Hughes High School; 
first vice-president, Margaret Killelea, Bay- 
side High School; second vice-president, 
Murray Wolkind, Madison School of Busi- 
ness; secretary, Sally Van Bokkelen, Fort 
Hamilton High School; treasurer, Catherine 
Sheehy, Central Commercial High School; 
and executive member-at-large, Eugene 
Corenthal, Office of the Director of Business 
Education. 


Sigmund Pfeffer of New Utrecht High 
School was reappointed as editor of the 
C.E.A. Newsletter. The new president also 
announced the appointment of Julius 
Tutnauer of Franklin K. Lane High School 
us arrangements chairman and Benjamin 
Marmor of Flushing High School as member- 
ship chairman. 








Joseph Gruber 
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North Carolina Conference 


The Sixteenth Annual Business Education 
Conference convened at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, on April 6. 

Dr. Rowena Wellman, conference chair- 
man, presided at the morning session. 
Speakers Horace Seeley, Education Com- 
mittee, Raleigh Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association, and 
Charles F. Carroll, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, presented the conference 
theme, “Linked Together for Better Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The conference featured the North Caro- 
lina Business Education Council, organized 
in November, 1956, and dedicated to the 
promotion of more effective business educa- 
tion in the secondary schools of North Caro- 
lina through coordinated and cooperative 
action of teachers, school administrators, and 
businessmen. The 33-member Council con- 
sists of principals, superintendents, business- 
men, representatives of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, business teachers, and 
faculty personnel of business teacher edu- 
cation departments of colleges. 

Through discussion groups, members of 
the Council led the conference in identifying 
major problem areas in business education 
for the purpose of formulating a long-range 
program of action in the state. 

Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, Council Presi- 
dent, presided at the afternoon session at 
which time a panel summarized the findings 
and recommendations of the groups. 

The Business Education Conference is 
sponsored annually by the Women’s College 
Department of Business Education, the 
Commercial Department, and Zeta Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
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Centennial Celebration for 
Business Education 


The combined annual meetings of the 
United Business Education Association, the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation, the Texas Business Education 
Association, and the Future Business Leaders 
of America will be held on June 19 to 22 at 
the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas. The 
theme of the program is “A Cavalcade of 
Progress.” 

The president of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association is Dorothy 
Travis, University of North Dakota and 
Central High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. The president of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association is Theodore 
Yerian, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

The program for the meeting follows: 


Program 
Wednesday, June 19 
1:00 p.m. 
Registration 


1:30 p.m.—5:30 P.M. 
M-P.B.E.A. Executive Board Meeting 


Presiding: Dorothy Travis, president of 
M-P.B.E.A. 

6:30 P.M. 

Future Business Leaders of America 
Awards Banquet 


Thursday, June 20 
7:00 a.M.—9:45 A.M. 


Breakfast — U.B.E.A. Representative ) 


Assembly 
Presiding: Theodore Yerian, president of 
U.B.E.A. 
10:00 a.m.—10:50 a.m. 
Opening General Session 
Welcome: Mayor of Dallas 
Keynote Address: “Business Education— 
Our Challenge” 
11:00 a.m.—11:50 a.m. 
F.B.L.A. Meeting 
Presiding: Janis Knox, Senior High 
School, Breckenridge, Texas, president 
of F.B.L.A. 


12:00 Noon-2:15 p.m. 
National Association of Business-Teacher 
Education Luncheon 
2:30 p.m.—5:30 P.M. 
Vital Issues in Business Education — 
General Session 
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6:00 p.m.—8:30 P.M. 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 
Address: “Current Trends in Research in 
Human Relations” 
Speaker: Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 
8:30 p.m.—11:00 P.M. 
Texas Open House 
Presiding: Virginia Long, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, president of 
Texas Business Education Associatior 


Friday, June 21 


7:00 a.M.—8:45 A.M. 

U.B.E.A. 10,000 Club Breakfast (Open to 
everyone) 

Presiding: Hollis Guy, executive secretary 
of U.B.E.A. 

9:00 a.m.—10:00 a.m. 

Subject Matter Discussions — Bookkeep- 
ing, Basic Business, Distributive Edu- 
cation 

10:15 a.m.—3:30 P.M. 

Vital Issues in Business 

General Session 
3:45 P.M.—4:45 P.M. 

Subject Matter Discussions — Typewrit- 
ing, Shorthand, Office and Clerical 
Practice 

6:00 P.M. 
Special Feature — Centennial Banquet 
Presiding: Theodore Yerian, president of 


U.B.E.A. 


Education — 














Theodore Yerian, president of U.B.E.A.; Dorothy Travis, 
president of M-P.B.E.A. 


(Concluded on page 408) 
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Saturday, June 22 


7:00 a.m.—8:30 a.m. = 

Breakfast — Special Groups 

9:00 a.M.—11:50 a.m. 

General Session — Reports and Sum- 
maries of Vital Issues in Business Edu- 
cation 

Feature: “What Do We Do 
—A probe into the future 

Local and State Programs of Business 
Education (Committee reports on find- 
ings about problems of local and state 
level associations and a recommended 
program of action) 


Now?” 


‘2:10 p.m.—2:15 p.m. 


M-P.B.E.A. Centennial Luncheon 
Presiding: Dorothy Travis, president of 
M-P.B.E.A. 
2:30 P.M. 
U.B.E.A. Executive Board and National 
Council for Business Education Summer 
Meeting 





Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 


The Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner will be 
one of the highlights of the M-P.B.E.A- 
U.B.E.A. Centennial Celebration for 
Business Education in Dallas. The 
dinner will be held in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Baker Hotel on the 
evening of June 20. Alpha Gamma 
Chapter of the University of Houston 
will sponsor this event. The speaker 
will be Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University. 

Delta Pi Epsilon members, business 
educators, and friends who are attend- 
ing the convention are invited. 

















Indiana Teacher Education 
Conference 


On March 15 and 16, the annual Business 
Teacher Education Conference was held at 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 

The general theme of the meeting was to 
establish the relationship between the special 
professional phase of business teacher educa- 
tion and the basic phase of teacher education. 
Principal discussants on the program were 
T. James Crawford, Elvin S. Eyster, 
Herman G. Enterline, Frank Liguori, Robert 
Bell, and Earl Dvorak. 


May, 1957 


Special Courses at 
Temple University 


The Business Education and Distributive 
Education Departments of Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, announce that they will 
conduct courses this coming summer that 
will allow attendance at the American Voca- 
tional Association convention to be held in 
Philadelphia on August 5-8, 1957. 

The regular summer sessions at Temple 
University will be conducted from July 1 to 
August 9, 1957. Each course is planned so 
that the assignments include attendance at 
the convention and the discussion of the 
proceedings. 

Courses to be offered by the Distributive 
Education Department are: Problems of the 
Coordinator, Methods of Teaching Fashion 
Merchandising, and Workshop in Distribu- 
tive Education. Address all inquiries to the 
Distributive Education Department, Temple 
University, Broad and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

Courses to be offered by the Business 
Education Department are: Business Arith- 
metic and Methods and Advanced Study in 
Business Education. Address all inquiries to 
the Department of Business Education, 
Temple University, Broad and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


National Association of 
Educational Secretaries 


The 1957 convention of the National As- 
sociation of Educational Secretaries will be 
held from June 27 through July 5 in Phila- 
delphia. 

Expected to attend the convention are 
approximately 500 secretaries, representing 
most of the school districts in the United 
States, who will participate in luncheons, 
discussions, and conferences. 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Now N.A.B.T.E. 


At a recent meeting, the United Business 
Education Association Council accepted and 
confirmed by unanimous vote the change 
in title of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions. to The 
National Association for Business "Teacher 
Education. This was done to’eliminate the 
word “Training” and its implications from 
the name of the organization. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, was written with today’s young 
high school student in mind. It is an attractive book from many standpoints. 
The beautiful binding; the larger page with wider margins and bigger illustra- 
tions; the liberal use of color throughout the book; the readable type with more 
space between lines to increase readability — all these and more make it a 
pleasant book to use. 


The logically arranged, functionally presented textual material; the simpli- 
fied vocabulary; the modern, meaningful graphic material and illustrations; 
the accurate, up-to-date coverage of business and personal business activities — 
these are the features that make GENERAL BUSINESS a profitably enjoyable 
book for all students. : 








WITH THESE ATTRACTIVE AND 
HELPFUL CLASSROOM MATERIALS: 


® First-Semester Workbook 
® Second-Semester Workbook 

® First-Semester Tests and Examination 

*® Second-Semester Tests and Examination 
® Teachers’ Manual (free to teachers) 
® General Business Practice Set 

® Household Budgets and Records Set 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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1.V.A. to Meet in Philadelphia 


William Selden, con- 
sultant for business edu- 
cation for the state of 
Pennsylvania, program 
chairman for the Ameri- 
can Vocational Associa- 
tion convention, has an- 
nounced that the program 
will be held in Philadel- 
phia, August 6-8. 

In the past the A.V.A. 
meeting has been held 
the first week of Decem- 
ber. This is the first 
departure from that rou- 
tine and plans are that 
the meeting will be held 
in the summer each year. 

\rthur L. Walker, state supervisor of 
business education, Richmond, Virginia, is 
vice-president of the business education 
division of A.V.A.; and Roy Fairbrother, 
state supervisor of distributive education, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is vice-president of the 
distributive education division. 

The program follows: 





W. Selden 


Tuesday, August 6 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
The National Association of Supervisors 
of Business Education Annual Meeting 
Chairman, Robert F. Kozelka, president 
of N.A.S.B.E., and state supervisor of 
business and distributive education, 

Springfield, Illinois 


2:00 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 
Division of Business Education Meeting 
Chairman, Arthur L. Walker, A.V.A. vice- 
president for business education, state 
supervisor, business education, State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia 
3:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Enrichment of Business Education 
Through Personalized Finance (panel) 
Chairman, Agnes Lebeda, associate pro- 
fessor of business education, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Wednesday, August 7 


1:15 P.M.—4:15 P.M. 
Symposium — Functional Building and 
Equipment for Business Education 
Chairman, Walter A. Brower, assistant 
professor of education, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 
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Shorthand — Thomas B. Maier, editor, 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, New 
York City 

Typewriting — Mary E. Connelly, pro- 
fessor of business education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Bookkeeping — John A. Pendery, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Office Practice — J. Curtis Hall, assistant 
professor of business education, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

Summary of Symposium: Helen Reynolds. 
professor of business education, New 
York University, New York City 


Thursday, August 8 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

The Psychological Approach in Teaching 
the Skill Subjects (panel) 

Chairman, Thomas M. Greene, supervisor 
of business education, Board of Educa- 
tion of Baltimore County, Towson, 
Maryland 

Typewriting — Earl G. Nicks, manager of 
Business Education Division, Under- 
wood Corporation, New York City 

Shorthand — Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg 
Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York City 

Bookkeeping — Louis R. Rosettie, super- 
visor of business education, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New York 


Catholic Meeting, 
Puerto Rican Unit 


The Puerto Rican Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association held its 
second annual convention on March 22 at 
the Catholic University of Puerto Rico, 
Ponce. The chairman for this meeting was 
Sister Miriam Therese, C.S.J., Catholic Uni- 
versity, and her cochairman was Miss Marina 
Lledo, Catholic University. 

A lecture and demonstration of modern 
filing by Sanford Niccoli, Remington-Rand, 
San Juan, made up the morning program. 
Jose Ramon Quinones was the luncheon 
speaker. His subject was “Benefits of Radio 
and TV in the Field of Commercial Educa- 
tion.” 

The chairman of the afternoon secretarial 
round table was Antonio de la Luz, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, and the chairman of 
the business administration round table was 
Sister Adalbert, O.P., Catholic University. 
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The University of 
North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, will sponsor its 
Annual International 
Business Education Con- 
ference on June 27 and 
28. The theme for this 
year’s conference will be 
**Automation in Business 
and in Education.” The 
conference will keynote 
the rapidly expanding 
area of office practice, 
clerical practice, and 
office machines in busi- 
ness education. 

Prominent business 





Dr. Eyster 


pate in the program. The opening session 
will feature addresses by Dr. Elvin Eyster 
of Indiana University speaking on the topic, 
“The Challenge of Automation in Business 
Education”; and Roy W. Poe, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, speaking on the topic, “An Editor’s 
View of Automation.” Also scheduled for 
general sessions will be Dr. Vern Frisch of 
the New Rochelle, New York, Public Schools, 
speaking on “The Teaching of Advanced 
Typewriting — Clerical Practice and Office 


North Dakota International 
Business Education Conference 


education leaders are scheduled to partici-- 


Practice”; and Dr. Doris Howell Crank of 
the Champaign, Illinois, Public Schools, 
speaking on “New Developments in the 
Teaching of Office Machines.” 

Several sectional meetings will feature 
practical classroom teaching problems. “New 
Concepts of Teaching Secretarial Practice” 
will be directed by Professor Dorothy |. 
Travis of Central High School and the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota; “The Office O-- 
cupations Secondary School Curriculum and 
Automation” will be directed by Roy Poe 

Other sectional meetings of special interest 
to many business teachers will be ““Automa- 
tion and Life Adjustment Through the Social 
Business Subjects” by Dr. Elvin Eyster, and 
“Looking Ahead in Distributive Education” 
to be presented by G. Henry Richert, pro- 
gram specialist, distributive education, 
Division of Vocational Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Eyster will be the main speaker at the 
banquet to be held on Thursday, June 27, 
and Mr. Richert will address the group at a 
luncheon honoring Canadian visitors on Fri- 
day, June 28. 

Additional information may be secured 
from Dr. John L. Rowe, Department of 
Business Education, University of North 


Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 




















“Improvement of Business Education — 
A Scientific Approach” is the theme of the 
Rider College Workshop to be held the week 
of June 24—28. 

Planned as a practical workshop for busi- 
ness teachers, opportunities will be provided 
for the participants to become familiar with 
many modern scientific educational instru- 
ments and teaching devices for use in busi- 
ness education classes. These instruments, 
among which is the tachistoscope, will be 
demonstrated, and laboratory practice will 
become an integral part of the program. 

Another unique feature of the workshop 
is that phase which is concerned with detect- 


Rider College Summer Workshop 


ing and correcting reading and vocabulary 
weaknesses, particularly in the social busi- 
ness subjects. Members of the workshop 
will have an opportunity to operate the 
latest educational instruments, including the 
Timex, Controlled Reader, and the Acceler- 
ator in this portion of the developmental 
reading program. 

Meeting Monday through Thursday, from 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, and on Friday, from 
9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., the workshop will 
carry one semester hour of credit. All in- 
quiries should be directed to Dr. Carl B. 
Zoerner, Head, Department of Education, 
Rider College, Trenton 9, New Jersey. 











Important Convention Programs, pages 402, 405, and 410. 
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Research Fund is Started 


Psi chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon (Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles) at 
their last meeting had as speaker Dr. Paul 
Lomax, founder of the organization and 
presently attached to the California Bureau 
if Business Education in Sacramento. 

At the meeting there was established the 
Jessie Graham Research Fund for the pur- 
ose of making contributions to the Cur- 


Jessie Graham 


riculum Library at the University of 
Southern California. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Mrs. Helena Hilleary; vice-president, 
Stanley O. Haas; recording secretary, 
Dr. Edna Barbour; corresponding secretary, 
Nora Naur; treasurer, Joseph Saey; historian, 
Mrs. Lucille Irvine; sponsor, Dr. William 
Himstreet. 














Past Presidents 


From left to right: Dr. Jessie Graham (first president); Phillip Ashworth (second president); Mrs. Helena Hilleary 
(current president); Dr. Paul Lomax (founder); Mary Alice Wittenberg (third president). 














Michigan Private School Meeting 


At the Private Business Schools Section 
of the Michigan Business Education Asso- 
ciation meeting held at the Pantlind Hotel 
in Grand Rapids on March 22, the breakfast 
speaker was Dr. H. D. Hopkins, executive 
secretary, National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, Washington, D. C. At 
the afternoon session, the chairman of the 
meeting was Thomas J. Oswald, registrar, 
astern Michigan College of Commerce, 
Port Huron, and the recorder was Mrs. R. 
Louise Grooms, president, Detroit Institute 
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of Commerce Detroit, Michigan. 

The new officers of the section are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. C. Hermann, principal, Jack- 
son Business University, Jackson; vice- 
president, Robert Jewell, assistant manager, 
Muskegon School of Business, Muskegon; 
and secretary-treasurer, J. A. Ebersol (re- 
elected), Lansing Business. University, Lan- 
sing. Members of the board are: Mr. Oswald; 
Ruth Dorsey, principal, Ruth Dorsey’s 
School, Detroit; and Martin Wynalda, di- 
rector, Lansing Business University, Lansing. 
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By Paul A. Carlson 
State Teachers Colleg¢ 
Whitewater, Wisconsiq 


The twenty-first edition of 2 
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of the American Institute of 
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1G AND ACCOUNTING 


n Hamden L. Forkner 
lleg¢ Columbia University 
nsit New York, New York 


f 2ENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
lt oir years of continuous improve- ‘ 
eenfy refined and simplified through 
on, fal presentation of principles and 
rnigrombined with realistic practice 
inoifees with the recommendations 
| Cahblic Accountants. 


1e mmly written, most logically organ- 
»kk@fok that has ever been published. 


vocmand short sentences to increase * 


hav@dded to illustrations to show the 
3 pomll on debit and credit is provided 


endmer materials. 


TEPBLISHING CO. 


usif™economic Education) 
m5 Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 






Lewis D. Boynton 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain, Connecticut 


FEATURES YOU WILL LIKE 


Adequate drill is provided on debit and credit and entry 
analysis. 


Color is used for realism and to key the textual material 
to illustrations. 


_ A two-column journal is used for the opening entry. 


A realistic five-column journal is used for the recording 


of day-to-day transactions in the first cycle. 


An additional chapter is devoted to posting in Part I 
to help develop the debit and credit concept. 


A new sequence of chapters and the use of charts will 
make controlling accounts easier to understand. 


2 ae chapter on banking procedures has been added to 
art 2. 


The discussion of depreciation of fixed assets has been 
separated from the disposal of fixed assets. 


The handling of purchases and sales discounts and bad 
debts expense has been modernized. 


V The profit and loss summary account is used in adjust- 


ing the merchandise inventory account. 


Sentences, paragraphs, exercises, and chapters have been 
shortened. 
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The Central Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, an organization of private business 
schools, will meet at the Hotel Sheraton- 
Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on May 10 
and 11. Arthur C. Ramm, director, Ameri- 
can Institute of Commerce, Davenport, 
Iowa, is president of the Association. The 
local chairman is Harold H. Hunt, presi- 
dent, Cedar Rapids Business College. 

There will be a general session, starting at 
1:00 p.m. The rest of the program is as 
follows; 


Program 
Friday, May 10 


12:00 p.m.—1:00 P.M. 

Registration 

1:00 p.m.—1:30 P.M. 

General Session 

Presiding: Arthur C. Ramm, president of 
CALT A. 

Welcome Address: James W. Hunt, vice- 
president of C.C.T.A. 

Response: Darlene H. Heller, manager, 
Rockford School of Business, Rockford, 
Illinois 

Introductions 

1:30 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Secretarial Department 

Leader: Mrs. Margaret F. Davenport, 
president, Capital City Commercial 
College, Davenport, Iowa 

“A Professional Roundup of Ideas for 
Improvement of Instruction in the Sec- 
retarial Subjects’—Harry B. Bauern- 
feind, assistant dean of the Vocational 
Technical Institute, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois 

“Practical Procedures from My Typing 
Classroom” — Mrs. Nora Barron, in- 
structor, American Institute of Busi- 
ness, Des Moines, Iowa 

“New Ideas on Techniques for Building 
Transcription Speed” — Paul M. Pair, 
president, The Speedwriting School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

1:30 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 

Business Department and Managers 

Leader: Otto J. Madland, vice-president, 


Central Convention for 
Private Schools 


Madison Business College, Madison, 


Wisconsin 


‘Successful Teaching Techniques” — 
M. O. Kirkpatrick, president, National 


Business 


Teachers 


Association, 


and 


president, King’s Business Colleve, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Panel: J. A. Kautz, head of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Accounting, Madison 
Business College, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Gilbert Trytten, Spencerian Colleze, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Robert \V. 
Hamilton, vice-president, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa 


6:30 P.M. 


Association Dinner 
Presiding: Bruce Gates, president emeri- 
“ “tus, Gates College, Waterloo, lowa 
Words of Welcome: James J. Meaghan, 
mayor of Cedar Rapids 
Invocation: Reverend J. Richard Wagner, 


First Congregational 


Rapids, Iowa 
Musical Entertainment: Students of 


Woodrow 
Rapids 


Wilson 


Church, 


High School, 


Speaker: (To be announced) 


Presiding: Robert W. 


Saturday, May 11 


8:00 a.m.—9:00 A.M. 
Breakfast — Instructors and Managers 


Hamilton, 


Cedar 


Cedar 


vice- 


president, Hamilton School of Com- 
merce, Mason City, Iowa 
9:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
General Session 
Presiding: Arthur C. Ramm, president of 


C.C.T.A. 


‘‘Teacher-Student Relations” — J. L. 
Brawford, The H. M. Rowe, Company, 


Chicago 
“The Employment Situation As It Affects § 
Private Business Schools’’ — Paul 


Moser, Moser Secretarial 


president, 


School, Chicago 


“Keeping Abreast of the Times” — M. 0. 
Kirkpatrick, president of N.B.T.A. and 
president, King’s Business College, 


Charlotte, North Carolina 














For list of summer courses available to business teachers, see page 418 
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Teacher macy saan 
Committee Report 


The Standing Committee on Business 
‘eacher Certification of the National Asso- 
iation for Business Teacher Education 
formerly the National Association of Busi- 
uess Teacher-Training Institutions) has sub- 
juitted their report of activities for the 
eriod 1955-1957: 


1955-1956: The committee mailed mate- 
als consisting of (1) a Proposed Statement 

Business Teacher Certification Policies, 

issed at the 1954 convention, and (2) a 

‘solution adopted at the 1955 convention 

pressing the concern of the Association 
ith the current trends of increasing enroll- 
vents, decreasing teacher supply, and con- 

quent relaxation of certification require- 
nents, inevitably resulting in poorly trained 

udents. These materials were mailed to a 
ist of five hundred addresses consisting of 

ate supervisors of business education, state 
ertification officers, and chief state officers 
{ education. 

1956-1957: The committee was reduced 
in size from eleven to three members. The 
present members of the committee are: 
Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg; Dr. Stephen 
Meyer, Jr., Alma College, Alma, Michigan; 
and Dr. John L. Pineault, Northern Ilinois 
State College, DeKalb. 

The committee, with the approval of the 
Executive Board, has been appointing a 
business educator in each of 43 of the 
48 states to act as a liaison person between 
the state and the committee. Each of these 
liaison persons represents an _ institution 
which is currently a member. These indi- 
viduals would keep the committee posted 
on current trends in business teacher certi- 
fication in their respective states, and would 
also act as the people responsible for the 
initiation of such action within the states 
designed to result in the promotion of the 
proposals contained in the N.A.B.T.E. policy 
statement. 


1957-1958: The committee proposes to 
strengthen the liaison relationship estab- 
lished between the state representatives and 
the committee, in order to receive reports 
from the field which might clarify the As- 
sociation’s thinking on some of the proposals 
contained in the N.A.B.T.E. policy state- 
ment. 

On the basis of current reports and sug- 
gestions, no amendment is now proposed to 
the policy statement. 


~An—nDeS T= “a -~ 
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New Rochester 


Business Institute Dean 





Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., 
president of Rochester 
Business Institute, Roch- 
ester, New York, has 
announced the appoint- 
ment of Harmon C. 
Sweet as dean of instruc- 
tion. Mr. Sweet will 
coordinate the teaching 
programs of Rochester 
Business Institute’s sec- 
retarial and business de- 
partments. 

A native of Rochester, 
Mr. Sweet attended local 
schools, Elmira College, 
and Syracuse University. 

He received his Bachelor of Science degree 
in business administration and education at 
Syracuse University in 1954, and is now 
taking graduate work in education at the 
University of Rochester. 

Mr. Sweet is a member of Alpha Kappa 
Psi (commerce professional fraternity), 
Kappa Phi Kappa (educational fraternity), 
the Eastern Business Teachers Association 
and Business Teachers Association of New 
York State. 











‘Harmon Sweet 


New National Secretary 
For Pi Omega Pi 


Miss Wilverda Hodel of the Business Edu- 
cation Department at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed national secretary-historian of Pi 
Omega Pi, national honorary fraternity in 
business education. Miss Hodel succeeds 
Mrs. Ardath Stedman of North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. Miss Hodel’s term 
of office expires December, 1958. 

Miss Hodel is sponsor of Alpha Phi Chap- 
ter of Pi Omega Pi at Duquesne University. 
Alpha Phi Chapter received the National 
Chapter Award as the outstanding Pi Omega 
Pi Chapter for 1956. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
By HARDAWAY & MAIER 
A revised, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference 
book for business teachers. List Price, $3.00. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Virginia Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the Virginia 
Business Education Association met at the 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, on Saturday, 
March 30. Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, Richmond 
Professional Institute, Richmond, acted as 
moderator for the morning session. The 
following persons made contributions to the 
program with the general theme of ‘“Guid- 
ance in Business Education”: Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, head, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Florida State University; Clarence L. 
Kent, supervisor of guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Dr. Mathilde Harda- 
way, associate professor of business education, 
The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina; John R. Baldwin, personnel 
director, Bank of Virginia. Charles B. 
McFee, Jr., executive vice-president and 
general manager, Automotive Trade Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, was the luncheon speaker. 
His topic was ““Human Relations Is a Many 
Hatted Thing.” 

The officers of the Virginia Business Edu- 
cation Association are: president, Ruth Lee, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Anne Daughtrey, 
Maury High School, Norfolk; second vice- 
president, Raymond Bosserman, Woodrow 
Wilson Technical School, Fisherville; secre- 
tary, Margaret Jones, High School, Galax; 
treasurer, Lee Hall, Richmond Professional 
Institute, Richmond. 


Vermont Conference 


The University of Vermont will hold a 
summer business education conference at 
its Burlington campus on Lake Champlain, 
August 5 and 6. Visiting participants will 
include Dr. Milton C. Olson of New York 
State College at Albany; Mrs. Madeline S. 
Strony, educational director of Gregg Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill Book Company; 
Dr. Louis C. Nanassy, New Jersey State 
Teacher College at Paterson; and 
Dr. Richard W. Willing, New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair. 

The conference will begin at 2:00 p.m. 
Monday, with a keynote address by 
Dr. Olson, followed by general and small 
group meetings led by Mrs. Strony in the 
secretarial subjects; Dr. Olson, bookkeeping 
and related subjects; and Dr. Nanassy, the 
social business subjects. The evening session 
will feature a Warren R. Austin Institute 
lecture on world economics. 
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Tuesday’s program will be highlighted by 
group meetings on various business subjects, 
exhibits, a panel discussion by Vermont 
business teachers, luncheon, summary of the 
conference proceedings, and a look ahead in 
business education. The conference wil 
adjourn at 2:30 p.m. 

For further information write to 
Dr. Thomas C. King, Dean of College of 
Education, University of Vermont, Burliny- 
ton, Vermont. 

2 ° a 


University of Connecticut 
Business Education Institute 


June 24, 25, and 26 are the dates of the 
Fifth Annual Business Education Instituie 
at the University of Connecticut, Siorrs. 
Each year the Institute treats different are:s 
of business education. This year the Insti- 
tute will be devoted to Salesmanship, Work 
Experience and Placement, and Problems 
in Supplying and Equipping the Business 
Department. 

The program consists of presentations by 
outstanding speakers, demonstrations, and 
panel and teacher discussion. For detailed 
information on the Institute, write to 
Dr. Dean R. Malsbary, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


North Carolina Meeting 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Business Education Association was held in 
Wilmington on March 23. The meeting took 
place at Brogden Hall on the campus of 
New Hanover High School. 

Officers for the coming year were elected 
as follows: president, Wade Hampton, A. C. 
Reynolds High School, Asheville; vice- 
president, Mrs. Bernice Bjonerud, New 
Hanover High School, Wilmington; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Evelyn Howell, Ashely High 
School, Gastonia. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING, Second Edition, is 
available for special short final review courses 
that will prepare students for taking civil 
service examinations or taking jobs in business. 
List price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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New Officers for Florida 


Business Education Association 


The Florida Business 
Education Association 
held its annual luncheon 
and business meeting in 
conjunction with the 
Florida Education Asso- 
ciation convention in 
Tampa, on Friday, 
March 15. 

Leon Ellis of Hills- 
borough High School, 
Tampa, was elected 
president, taking over 
the duties from Florence 
Beever of DuPont High 
School in Jacksonville. 

Other officers elected 
were: vice-president, Carroll Waggoner of 
Coral Gables High School, Miami; secretary- 
treasurer, Edna Long, Bartow High School; 
sergcant-at-arms, Bernice Overholtz of St. 
Petersburg; and U.B.E.A. membership chair- 
man, Mrs. Frances Bartoszek of Lakeland. 
Rex C. Toothman, newly appointed state 
consultant for business education, was the 
speaker. He spoke on “Business Education 
in Florida.” 

Irma Turner of Chamberlain High School, 
Tampa, was local chairman. 











Mr. Ellis 


New Jersey Teachers Colleges 
Merge 


When the twenty-four seniors majoring in 
business education receive their B.S. in 
Education degrees at the commencement 
exercises of the New Jersey State Teachers 
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College at Paterson on June 13, it will 
mark the end of business teacher education 
at that college. Beginning in September, 
he Department of Business Education at 
Paterson will be integrated with the business 
lepartment of the New Jersey State Teachers 
‘ollege at Montclair. 

The Department of Business Education at 
Paterson was organized in September, 1944, 
vith Dr. M. Herbert Freeman as its chair- 

an. During its 13-year existence, the 
Paterson department has graduated approxi- 
nately 200 students. A large percentage of 
hese people are now cocidilnn business sub- 
ects in New Jersey and other states. 

Students, faculty, and alymni of the Pater- 
ton business department will hold a farewell 






ay, 1957 ( 


dinner and program in the College Dining 
Hall on May 4. 


The department consisted of five faculty 
members in 1953, when the New Jersey 
State Department of Education decided to 
integrate the Paterson and Montclair de- 
partments as part of a master curriculum 
plan for the state’s six teachers colleges. 
The new business department faculty at 
Montclair will include M. Herbert Freeman 
(chairman), Paul Froehlich, Horace J. Shep- 
pard, Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, Richard W. 
Willing, Howard Haas, and Louis C. Nanassy. 


Doctorate for R. F. Brecker 





The University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York, has conferred upon 
Raymond F. Brecker the 
degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Brecker re- 
ceived his bachelor’s 
degree from Canisius 
College, Buffalo, and his 
master’s degree from the 
University of Buffalo. 
The title of his disserta- 
tion is “Organization of 
Office Practice Labora- 
tory Facilities.” 

Dr. Brecker formerly 
taught office practice at 
South Park High School in Buffalo. He is a 
coauthor of the New York State Syllabus 
in Office Practice, and the accompanying 
series of Job Instruction Sheets in Office 
Practice. He is past general membership 
chairman of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and is at present assigned to 
the Pupi! Personnel Division of the Buffalo 
Board of Education. 











Dr. Brecker 


Ohio State Business 
Education Conference 


The annual Business Education Confer- 
ence for Business Teachers in Ohio will be 
held Thursday and Friday, July 11 and 12, 
on the campus of Ohio State University, 
Columbus. A part of the prograin will be 
devoted to methods which may be used to 
secure business machines for classroom use. 

Rho Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon will 
sponsor a picnic on Thursday evening, 
July 11. 
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: ENGLISH THE EASY WAY is both a textbook and a workbook. The 
> principles are stated in concise, simplified form and are accompanied 
—~ by examples and cartoons and then followed by a tryout exercise. In 

cr each lesson there_ig then a series of exercises which may be torn out 
and submitted for checking. Many of these are in objective form, re- P; 


] ~ quiring only short answers. P 














; ) It will be easy to motivate your class with this book because the presenta.J P1 
a tion of principles and the materials used for exercises are written in ag C 
C lively and spicy manner with considerable humor. th 


— There are many clever cartoons geared to the sense of humor of the 
modern student. These cartoons ‘‘speak the language” of the vigorous 

oa ae student. They help to put across points of grammar that otherwise might 
C be meaningless. - 


© ENGLISH 


THE EASY WAY 


/ 


V 
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By Norman Schachter o 
A pleasant surprise for both teacher and studen - 
pre 
Designed for 1 review or refresher ~ 
or Gri 
2 basic grammar 
or 


3 supplement 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 
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Edwin Bowman nored 


Edwig) R. Bowman, 
teacher $f business edu- 
cation¥in the New 


High (New York) 























High School, is the au- 
thor of §the new short- 
hand article in the 1957 
World Book Encyclopedia. 
Three more articles by 
Mr. Bowman will appear 
in a future printing of the 
same reference set. They 
are: “Shorthand Ma- 
chine,” “Speedwriting,”’ 
and a bibliography of 
Isaac Pitman. 

Mr. Bowman has been 
with the public schools of New Rochelle for 
twenty-six years. In 1954, he won the Grand 
Prize in the International Gregg Shorthand 
Penmanship Contest, sponsored by the Gregg 
senteg Publishing Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
1 ina’ Company Inc., having won third prize in 
the Teacher Division in 1952 and having 
tied for third place in 1953. 

He is a past president of the Westchester 
County Business Teachers Association, past 
president of the Gregg Shorthand Teachers 
Association, former member of the executive 
committee of the Commercial Education 
Association, and a charter member of the 
United Business Education Association. 
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Michigan Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Business Education Association held in 
Grand Rapids on March 22 and 23, the 
d following officers were elected: president, 
Gen Mrs. Cora Posey, Port Huron; first vice- 

president, Dr. Frank Lanham, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; second vice-president, 
Frances French, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe; secretary, Virginia Gates, 
Godwin Heights High School, Grand Rapids; 
treasurer, Dale Keyser, Midland High 
School, Midland; board members: Ima 
Chambers, Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant; A. C. Hermann, Jackson 
Business University, Jackson; George 
Cooper, Western Michigan University, Kal- 
amzoo. 

The 1958 meeting of the Association will 
be _ in Saginaw, Michigan, on March 21 
anc a 
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Dean Thomas Retires; 
New Appointment for Swearingen 


After a quarter of a century of teaching, 
Dr. Raymond D. Thomas, dean of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College School of 
Business, Stillwater, will retire on July 1. 

Dr. Thomas holds a B.S. degree from 
Southwest Missouri State College and Ph.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin. He joined the A. and M. staff 
in 1929 as business dean after serving on the 
faculty of the Missouri and Wisconsin 
schools. 

A member of a large number of national 
and regional committees, he has been ap- 
pointed by four Oklahoma governors to 
various state groups and positions. He is 
currently engaged in a study of problems of 
financing government in Oklahoma from the 
point of view of future needs. 

Taking the place of Dr. Thomas as dean 
of the School of Business is Dr. Eugene L. 
Swearingen, professor of economics. 
Dr. Swearingen, at 36, is one of the youngest 
deans ever appointed at A. and M. 

Dean Swearingen is chairman of the Busi- 
ness School’s long-range planning committee 
as well as serving on the academic standards 
committee and the committee for institu- 
tional self-study. 


Texas Catholic Business 
Education Conference 


“The Moral Challenges to Business and 
Professional Leaders” will be the theme 
of the business education conference, spon- 
sored by the Catholic Business Education 
Association. The meeting will be held at 
the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
July 29, 30, and 31. 

Highlights of the three-day program in 
business education will be talks given in 
the field of typewriting by Jerry W. Robinson 
of South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, and in the field of shorthand by 
Charles Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for 8 

of Office Practice and Procedures’’ will be sent with- 

out charge to any interested teacher. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Realistic . } . Flexible . . . Inexpensive 





BUSINESS 
FILING 


2nd Edition 











The first edition of BUSINESS FILING set a popular pattern for the teaching of 
filing. The second edition continues the same practical presentation with 
improvements in organization and text material. Rules for alphabetic indexing 
have been simplified and examples improved and clarified. Appropriate 
coverage is given to the four basic filing systems: Alphabetic, numeric, subject, 
and geographic. Specialized types of indexing and filing systems are treated 
without undue emphasis given to any system made by a particular manufacturer. 


FILING OFFICE PRACTICE contains the boxes, guides, folders, cards, corre- 
spondence, cross-reference sheets, and other materials for the student's use in 
getting realistic experience in filing. 


BUSINESS FILING and FILING OFFICE PRACTICE can be used for a course 
of twenty, thirty, or forty periods. 





Certificates are furnished free for each student. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas/ 
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~dntegrate Bookkeeping 
and Business Law 


(Submitted by Mrs. Carol G. Flannick 
Swissvale High School 
Swissvale, Pennsylvania) 


Organized along the lines of the Junior 
Achievement Clubs, the Swissvale High 
S-hool Candy Corporation was established 
in November of 1952 to give bookkeeping 
an! business law students a close-at-hand 
guide to the workings of industry. 

‘he business law classes worked out a 
churter for the corporation and the book- 
keeping classes issued stock certificates and 
se! up the ledgers. Actually there is an 
in'egration of the two courses. Bookkeeping 
becomes more realistic when students have 
their own sets of books to keep. 

Checks from the local bank carrying the 
corporation’s name are used in the payment 
of bills, and an account has been opened in 
the same name. 

The candy is bought wholesale, with the 
original investment purchased from the 
sale of stock. There are no salaries, but each 
corporation member mans the booth for a 
week at a time and is directly responsible 
for the cash on hand. 

Business hours for the Swissvale High 
School Candy Corporation are during lunch 
periods, after school, and at intermission 
time during class plays. Thirty boxes of 
candy, potato chips and crackers are sold 
each week, which is indicative of a good 
business. 





The main (and only) branch is a beautiful 
showcase especially built by two bookkeeping 
students with the help of the manual training 
instructor. 

Shares, both common and preferred, went 
on sale at 25 cents for the common stock 
and 50 cents for the preferred stock. As the 
students graduate, they must turn in their 
shares and new ones will be sold to other 
bookkeeping and business law students. 

The interest was so great that the percent- 
age of students taking advanced bookkeeping 
has increased by 50 per cent since the estab- 
lishment of this corporation. 

It looks as though stockholders in the 
Swissvale High School Candy Corporation 
are having many happy returns on their 
investment, for they have been receiving 
close to 50% dividends. This same group 
has been contributing to school projects. 
For instance, last year they donated over 
$25 towards the purchase of a new television 
set for the school and the corporation pays 
for its advertisements in the yearbook as 
well as in the school paper. 

Business is booming, according to corpora- 
tion president Nancy Raynor, and it looks 
as though holders of both preferred and 
common stock have dividends coming at the 
end of the fiscal year. 











New York Meeting 


The annual spring convention of the Busi- 
ness Teachers Association of New York was 
held at the Drumlins Country Club in Syra- 
cuse on April 12 and 13. 

The meeting was divided into five sec- 
tional meetings held during the course of 
the convention. The dinner address was 
given by Dr. Marius Risley, assistant to the 
director of adult education, Niagara Falls 
Board of Education. 

Edwin Weeks, director of business educa- 
tion, City of Syracuse, is president of the 
organization. 


Georgia Meeting 


The Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Atlanta on 
March 22. J. T. Goen, Fulton County 
Schools, Atlanta, presided at the meeting. 
Dr. Alan Lloyd, Gregg Division of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, was the guest speaker. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Lucy Robinson, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville; vice-president, James Overton, West 
Georgia College, Carrollton; secretary, Eileen 
Tabor, High School, Marietta; treasurer, 
Leah Rose Grubbs, High School, Cornelia. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION —by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 


short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 56 cents. 


It is suitable for a 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 





San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Summer School Announcements — Continued from} 


April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of tie 


schools that have cooperated by submitting listings. 


Another list of schools was published in the April issue. 


Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write-to the schools for more detailed informa- 


tion. 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN — NEW HAVEN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 26-August 2. Written English; Introduc- 
> in Fundamentals of Mathematics. Address, 

. V. Jones. 


Florida 
LAKELAND — FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
June 17-August 9. Elementary ‘= - Principles of Ac- 
counting; Advanced Typewriting; Business English; Psy- 


chology of Advertising. Address, Dean Jean A. Battle. 


Maine 


BANGOR — HUSSON COLLEGE: June 24-July 26. 
Five Workshops in Business Education. Address, Miss Clara L. 
Swan, Vice-President. 


Michigan 


YPSILANTI — CLEARY COLLEGE: June 24-Septem- 
ber 1. Subject matter courses in Typing, Shorthand, Ac- 
counting, Business Law, Office Machines, Economics, and 
Merchandising. Address, Miss Janice M. Hall, Registrar. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON — NEBRASKA STATE COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 2. Typewriting I; Shorthand III; Introduction to 
Business Law I. Address, yg E. Kent, Registrar. 


KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 3-July 26; Post-Session, July 27- 
August 10. Shorthand; Introduction to Business; Typing; 
Office Machines; Introduction to Accounting; Business Law; 
subject matter courses in general education. Address, Office 
of Registrar. 


LINCOLN — UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: June 11- 
August 2. Introduction to Business Administration; subject 
matter courses in Accounting; Seminar in Accounting; ‘Manage- 
ment courses; courses in Finance; Business Law; Economics 
of National Income; Principles of Economics; other subject 
matter courses in Economics; Insurance; other subject matter 
courses in Commercial Arts. Address, Dean of the College of 
Business Administration. 


OMAHA — CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 13- 
August 3. Principles and Problems of Business Education; 
Current a tag 7" Business Education. Address, Dean Wil- 
piam F. Kelley, S. 


OMAHA — ceeieners OF OMAHA: 
June 10-July 12. Elementary Accounting; Introduction to 
Business; Marketing; Elementary Shorthand; Cost Accounting; 
Business Law; Investment Principles and Practices; Elemen- 
tary Typing. "Second Session, July 15-August 17. Elementary 
Accounting; Personal Finance; Real Estate Principles and 
Practices; Elementary Typing; Cost Accounting; Business 
Law; Intermediate Shorthand; Intermediate Typing. Evening 
Session, June 11-August 1. Elementary Accounting; Credits 
and Collections. Address, Donald Emery, Dean of Summer 
Sessions. 

PERU — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 3-July 26. Shorthand; Typewriting; Clerical Practice. 
Address, F. H. Larson, Registrar. 

WAYNE — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 8-July 26. Shorthand; Typing; Accounting; Office 


First Session, 


Machines. Address, Dr. M. J. Hassel, Dean of Students. 
New Jersey 
MONTCLAIR — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


July 1-August 9. Supervised Work Experience and Seminar; 
Field Studies and Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education; Improvement 
of Instruction in General Business Subjects; Research Seminar 
in Business Education. Address, Professor Horace J. Sheppard 
or Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, Chairman, Department of Business. 
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New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS — NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 

SITY: Two Terms, June 17-July 19; July 22-August .'3. 
Workshops in Business Education; The Effectiveness of a 
Course in Office Practice on the High School Level; Teaching 

echniques for General Business; Current Trends in Book 
kee ing Presentation; Business Organization and Manageme: it; 
Federal Tax Accounting; Investments. Address, Dean Kay 
Farmer. 

STATE COLLEGE: NEW MEXICO COLLEGE GF 
A. AND M. ARTS: June 10-August 3. Office Manageme t; 
Elementary Typewriting; Business Law; Corporation Finance; 
Introduction to Economics; Economic Geography; Federal 
Income Tax Accounting. Address, Registrar. 


New York 
AEBANY — COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE: June 25- 
August 6. Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Ac- 
counting III; The Economics of Consumption; Money, Bank- 


ing, an Finance; Tests and Measurements in Business Edu- 
cation; Current Trends in Business Education; Monetary 
Theory. Address, Sister Genevieve Louise, Head, Department 
of Economics and Business Education. 


NEW YORK — TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: Intersession, June 3-June 28. orkshop on 
Work Experience in Business Education. Regular Session, 
July 8-August 16. Objectives and Curriculum Problems of 
Business Education; The Supervision of Business Education; 
Methods and Research in the Teaching of Lg oo oom. (July 8- 
July 26}; Demonstration Typewriting for Teacher. (July 15- 
July 19); Methods and Research in the Teaching of Shorthand 
and Transcri tion (July 29- August 16); Methods and Research 
in the Teaching of Bookkeeping and Accounting (July 29- 
August 16); Methcds, Materials, and Research in the Teaching 
of Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Practice; Seminar on the 
Teaching of Business Subjects at the College Level (July 8- 
rm 26); Workshop on Work Experience in Business Education 
(July 8-August 2); Workshop in Teaching Business Subjects; 
Field Work in Business Education; Research in Business 
Education. Address, Professor Hamden L. Fotkner, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education, Teachers College. 

NEW YORK — HUNTER COLLEGE: July 8-August 16. 
Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting; Elementary and 
Intermediate Gregg Shorthand. Address, Professor James R. 


* Meehan, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: | Intersession, June 3-June 28. Principles 
of Business Education; Improvement of Teaching Collegiate 
Business Subjects. Regular Session, July 1-August 9. Workshop 
in Tyeestng, peaceaeetes of Teaching Elementary 
Typewriting; orkshop in Shorthand; Demonstration of 
Teaching Elementary rege Shorthand; Business Education 
in Western Europe (tour); Workshop in Office Practice; Work- 
shop in General Business; Methods of Teaching General 
Business; Principles of Business Education; Audio-Visual Aids 
in Business Education; Workshop in Bookkeeping; Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping; Evaluation of Current Literature 
in Business Education; Organization and Administration of 
Distributive Education. Address, Dr. Peter L. Agnew, Chair- 
man, Business Education Department. 


NEW YORK — NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Session, July 8-July 26. Trends in 
Retail Distribution; Training Retail Store Personnel; Mer- 
chandise Display Techniques; Retailing: Principles and 
Practices; Retail eying; etail Personnel Administration; 
Retail Merchandising; ganization and Administration of 
Distributive Education. Second Session, July 29-A t 16. 
Advanced Retail PS pneetene: Merchandise Planning and 
Control; Color and Design in Fashion; Store Operating and 
Service Procedures; grey | Principles an Practices; 
Fashion Trends: Analysis and Forecasting; Retail Store Sales 
Promotion; Textile Fabrics: Natural and Synthetic Fibers; 
Chain Store Management; Thesis Seminar. Address, Dean 
Elmer O. Schaller. 


ST. BONAVENTURE — ST. BONAVENTURE UNI- 


VERSITY: July 1-August 8. Principles of Accounting; 
Auditing; Principles of Economics; International Trade; 
Contracts; Injurance; Elementary Statistics; Marketing. 


Address, Director of Summer Session. 
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SYRACUSE — SYRACUSE UNIVERSJTY: July 1- 
August 9. orkshop in Business Education; Workshop in 
Shorthand and Transcription; Workshop in Introduction to 
Busivess and Business anagement; Problems, Philosophy, 
and Principles of Business Education; Research in Business 
Education; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business English. Ad- 

Dr. C. A. Nolan, Professor of Business Education. 


North Carolina 
\ONE — APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 


LIE: First Term, June 11-July 19. Current Problems in 
Bu..cess Education; Office Management; Tax Accounting; 
Int- duction to Business; Beginning Typewriting I; Beginning 
Sho:thand I; Advanced Shorthand I; Business Machines; 
Ele nentary Accounting I; Intermediate Accounting I; Office 
Pre.tice. Second Term, July 22-August 23. Improvement of 
Ins: uction of the Secretarial Subjects; Principles of Insurance; 


Ma: xeting Problems and Policies; Beginning Typewriting II; 
Bevinning Shorthand II; Advanced Shorthand II; Elementary 
Acc unting II; Intermediate Accouating II; Business Law; 
Office Practice. Address, Orus R. Sutton, Head, Department 
of /‘usiness Education. 


(ULLOWHEE — WESTERN CAROLINA COLLEGE: 
Fir.’ Term, June 10-July 19. Business Machines; Accounting; 
Bus ness Statistics; Business Management and Investments. 
Secord Term, July 22-August 23. Beginning Typing; Office 
Mz: agement; Accounting; Business Writing; Income Taxation. 
Address, W. B. Harrill, Director of Summer School. 

GREENSBORO — WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UN!VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: First Term, 
June 10-July 16. Intermediate Shorthand; Beginning Type- 
writing; Advanced ne Perso Finance; Improving 
Instruction in Typewriting; Testing Business Education. 
Second Term, July 18-August 23. rimental Shorthand 
Course; Business Docemenaizediones In ediate Typewriting. 
Address, Dr. Charles E. Prall, Direct Summer Session, or 
Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, Head, Depargifent of Business Edu- 
cation, 
GREENVILLE — EAST CAROL#PA COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 3-July 9. Business CorlJspondence; Shorthand 
Methods; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting. Second 
Term, July 10-August 16. Office Manage ment; Office Machines; 
Skill Building in Typewriting. Address, Dr. Leo W. Jenkins, 
Vice-President. 

HICKORY — LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 10-July 17; July 18-August 23. Subject matter courses 
in Accounting, Typewriting, Shorthand, Office Practice, and 
Economics. Address, G. R. Patterson, Director of Summer 
Session, 











North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS — UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 
KOTA: June 17-August 10.. The Improvement of Instruction 
in Typesetting: Demonstration Class in the Teaching of 
Typewriting; he Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand 
and Transcription; Demonstration Class in the Teaching of 
Shorthand and Transcription; The Improvement of Instruction 
in the Basic Business Subjects; Practicum in Secretarial, 
Clerical, and Office Practice; The Improvement of Instruction 
in Office Machines; Demonstration Class in the Teaching of 
Office Machines; Business Education in the Secondary School: 
Theories and Practices; The Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; The Supervision of Business Education; usual 
subject matter courses in Typewriting, Shorthand, Office 
Machines, Distributive Education, Accounting, Business Law, 
Economics and Education. Address, Dr. John L. Rowe, Chair- 
man, Department of Business Education. 

MINOT — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 3- 
August 2. Shorthand; Business Law; Typing; Accounting; 
Office Machines; Office Practice; Business Teaching Methods. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 

VALLEY CITY — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


June 10-August 2. Business Law; Typewriting; Principles of 
Accounting. Address, Adolf Soroes. 


Ohio 


ATHENS — OHIO UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF COM- 
MERCE: June 17-August 10. Seminar in Business Education; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Marketing, Economics, 
Law, Typewriting, and Office achines. Address, Doris 
Sponseller, Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies. 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 17-July 19. Problems and 
Procedures in Teaching the High School Business Subjects; 
Government and Business; Business Law — Negotiable Instru- 
ments; Workshop in Audio-Visual Aids (June 10-June 28); 
Wor shop in Community Resources (June 10-June 28); Work- 
shop in High School Publications (June 10-June 14); subject 
matter courses in general education. Second Term, July 22- 
August 23. Business Cycles; subject matter courses in general 
Sacaticn. Address, Dr. John E. Gee, Dean of the College of 

ucation. 
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CINCINNATI — UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 14-July 19; 
July 20-August 28. Seminar in Business Education; subject 
matter courses in Economics, Accounting, Vocational Guid- 
ance, Shorthand, Typewriting. 
School. 

CINCINNATI — XAVIER UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 17-July 26; July 29—August 30. Principles of Marketing; 
Business Law I and II; Business Organization and Manage- 
ment; Business Statistics; Personnel Management. Address, 
Charles F. Wheeler, Director of Summer Sessions. 

CLEVELAND — WESTERN RESERVE UNIVER- 
SITY: June 17-August 31. Beginning Shorthand; Beginning 
Typing; Economic Principles and Problems; Intermediate 
Economic Theory; other subject matter courses in Economics; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Banking and Finance, 
Business Law, Marketing and Merchandising, and Statistics. 
Address, Mr. Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Admission. 

COLUMBUS — OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 19-July 23; July 24-August 29. Improvement 
of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Related Subjects; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Organization and 
Teaching of Office Practice; Seminar in Business Education; 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Materials for Business Education; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Business Law, Market- 
ing, Business Organization, Insurance, and Economics. Ad- 
dress, Inez Ray Wells, 223 Journalism Building. 

KENT — KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Session, 
June 17-July 20. Typewriting I; Business Machines; Adding 
and Calculating Machines; Business Letter Writing; Business 
Report Writing; other subject matter courses in Commerce; 
Workshop in Shorthand Instruction; Tests and Measures in 
Business Education; Seminar in Accounting-Social Business. 
Second Session, July 22-August 24. Typewriting I; Adding and 
Calculating Machines; Business Letter Writing; Business 
Report Writing; Individual Investigation in Business Edu- 
cation; Seminar in Secretarial Training; other subject matter 
courses in Commerce. Address, Dr. Elizabeth M. is, Head 
of Secretarial Science Department. 


OXFORD — MIAMI UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 18- 
July 23. Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; Statistics; 
Business Law; Government & Business; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Money Banking; Taxation & Business; Miami 
University Abroad Seminar; Principles of Gregg or Inter- 
mediate Shorthand; Elementary or Intermediate Typewriting; 
subject matter courses in Marketing; Workshop on Education 
in Family Finance; other subject matter courses in Finance, 
Industrial Management, and Marketing. Second term, July 24- 
August 27. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Business Statistics; Business Law; Principles of Economics; 
Money & Banking; Transportation; Principles of Insurance; 
Sales Administration; Marketing and Advertising Surveys; 
Seminar in Marketing; Principles of Gregg or Intermediate 
Shorthand; Elementary or Intermediate Typewriting. Address, 


Address, Dean of Summer 


Earl V. Thesken, Director of Extension and Summer Session, 
207 Administration Building. 

SPRINGFIELD — WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 17-July 20; July 22-August 24. Accounting; 
Introduction to Business Administration. Address, Dean 
Wendell C. Nystrom, Director of Summer School. 

WILMINGTON — WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Three 


Terms, June 5-June 25; July 5-July 13; July 15-August 17. 
Demand and Supply: Business English; Economics in the 
News; Consumer Economics; Labor Relations. Address, 
Graydon W. Yaple, Director of Summer Session. 


Oklahoma 


ADA — EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 4- 
Avgust 2. Filing; Office Machines; Elements of Accounting; 
Principles of Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Survey of 
Accounting for Teachers; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and General Business Subjects; Improvement 
of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects. Address, E. W. James, 
Dean of Instruction. 

ALVA — NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 8-July 31. Methods in Teaching Business Subjects; 
subject matter courses in business education. Address, Dean 
John B. Stout or Miss Wilma A. Ernst. 

DURANT — SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
May 27-July 26. Intermediate Accounting; Business Law; 
Business Communications; Secretarial Training; Advanced 
Typing; Office Practice; Business Methods. Address, Sam 
Pool, Registrar. 

EDMOND — CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: June 3- 
August 2. Undergraduate methods courses in business subjects; 
graduate course dealing in Methods in Secretarial Subjects. 
Address, Dr. Milton Bast, Chairman of Business Department. 

GOODWELL — PANHANDLE A. & M. COLLEGE: 
May 27-July 20. Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Business 
Courses; Principles and Problems of Business Education; 
Salesmanship. Address, Bob B. Griffith, Department of Com- 
merce. 
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NORMAN — UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 11- 
August 11. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand 
Office Management; Advanced Study of Shorthand — 
Transcription — Teachers Course; Office Machines; Problems 
in Secretarial Science; Principles and Problems of Vocational 
Education; Curriculum Studies in Business Education; Ad- 
vanced Study of Instructional Methods in Business Subjects; 
Problems of Teaching Basic Business Subjects; Distributive 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Student Teaching 
in Business Subjects; Individual Study in Business Education; 
Research for Master’s Thesis; Research for Doctor’s Disserta- 
tion; Work Experience for Teachers of Business Subjects; 
other subject matter courses in economics, business administra- 
tion and education. Address, Dr. Gerald A. Porter, Professor 
of Education, College of Education. 

STILLWATER — OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 3-August 8. Conference on Business Education and 
Distributive Education (June 13-June 14); Distributive Edu- 
cation Workshop (June 3-June 14); Apprentice Teaching in 
Business Education; Teaching Secretarial Business Subjects; 
Teaching Bookkeeping and General Business Subjects; Thesis 
in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Prob- 
eee! in Business Education; Field Study in Business Education; 

~ School Business Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction 

ookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Becerie of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; 
Principles and Philosophy of Distributive Education; Seminar 
in Distributive Education; Field Problems in Distributive 
Education; Problems and Methods in Distributive Education; 
Organization and Administration of the Distributive Education 
Program; Improvement of Instruction in Merchandising; 
subject matter courses in Accounting, Business Administration, 
Business Law, Economics, Office Kill. Address, Robert A 
owry, Department of Business Education, School of Business. 


TAHLEQUAH — NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 3-August 2. Intermediate Accounting I; Business Law I; 
Business Mathematics; Business Communications; Office 
Practice I and II; Teachers’ Course; Consumer Problems; 
Advanced Shorthand I; Transcription I; Principles of Type- 
writing II; Advanced Typewriting. Address, Mr. Noble Bryan, 
Registrar. 


TULSA — UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: June 3-July 26. 
Foundations in Business Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and General Busi- 
ness; Seminar in Business Education. Address, L. R. Saltzman, 
Business Education Department. 


WEATHERFORD — SOUTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 3-August 2. Elements of Accounting I; Elements 
of Accounting II; Income Tax Accounting; Business Law; 
Principles of Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; Short- 
hand I, II, and III; Office Machines; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in General Business and Bookkeeping; Business Mathe- 
matics; Introduction to Business; Economic Problems; Money 
and Banking; Business English; Civil Service. ‘Address, 
Dr. Kirk Naylor, Dean of Instruction. 


Oregon 
CORVALLIS — OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 17- 


August 9. Bookkeeping Workshop (June 17-June 28); Current * 


Practices in Typing; Problems in Business Education; Prac- 
ticum in Business Education; Teaching Socio-Business Subjects; 
Office Procedure; Office Aachines. Address, Dr. Ted Yerian, 
Head of the Department of Business Education. 

EUGENE — UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: June 17- 
August 9. Typing; Beginning Typing; Second Term Typing; 
Office Practice Techniques; Principles of Business Education; 
Problems in Business Education; Business Statistics; Business 
Public Relations; Personnel Management; Production Manage- 
ment; Retail Store Management; Fundamentals of Risk and 


Insurance; Financial Institutions. Address, Dr. Jessie M. 
Smith. 
Pennsylvania 
BLOOMSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 


First Session, June 8-June 21. Sales I; Clerical Practice and 
Office Machines. Second Session, June "e4-July 12. Business 
Law I; Economics I. Third Session, July 15-August 2. Business 
Law Il; Economics II. Fourth Session, August 5-August 23. 
Tax Accounting. Address, Thomas B. Martin, Director of 
Business Education. 

ELIZABETHTOWN — ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 10-July 14; July 15-August 16. Business 
Statistics; Corporation Accounting; Principles of Economics; 
Introduction to Economics; Advanced Statistics; Cost Ac- 


counting. Address, Dr. Roy McAuley, Director of Summer 
Session. 

JENKINTOWN — BEAVER COLLEGE: June 17- 
July 27. Business Organization and Management; Invest- 


ments; Survey of American Industry; Economic Principles. 


Address, Dr. E. B. Townsend, Director. 
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LEWISBURG — BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: July 1- 
August 9. Subject matter courses in Economics, Accountin 
Salesmanship, Transportation, Masmeting, Money and Bant. 
ing, Labor and Personnel, Managerial Economics, and Per- 
sonnel Management. Address, Dr. Frank W. Merritt, Director 
of Summer School. 

PHILADELPHIA — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: July 1-August 9. Advanced Study 
in Business Education; Business Arithmetic and Methods, 
Address, William M. Polishook, Assistant Dean. 


PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: Pr.- 
Two Weeks Session, June 17-June 28. Coordination Methocs 
in Distributive Education. Two Weeks Session, July 1-July 12. 
Job Instruction pe Two Weeks Session, July 15-July 26. 
Curriculum Building Based on Job Analysis. Post-T'wo Weeks 
Session, August 12-August 23. Methods in Color, Line, and 


Design. Address, Charles Steadman, Associate Professor, 
Distributive Education. 
PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Pre Two Weeks Session, June 10- 
June 21. Methods and Materials for Teaching Transcription. 
Regular Six Weeks Session, July 1-August 9. ethods of 
Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Content and Methods for Teaching 
Business Correspondence; Content and Methods for Teaching 
Business Arithmetic; Office Practice; Readings in Office Prac- 
tice; Curriculum Laboratory for Business Teachers; Curriculum 
Making for Business Courses; Methods and Supervision in 
Business Education. Post-Two Weeks Session, August 12- 


August 28. Methods of Teaching Typewriting. Address, 
Mr. Viers Adams, Director of Summer Session. 
SCRANTON — MARYWOOD COLLEGE: July 2- 


ja 7. Typing; Shorthand; Accounting; Business English; 

Offiee. Practice; Business Organization; Money and Banking; 
Economic Geography; Trends in Business Training. Address, 
Registrar. 

SHIPPENSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 8-June 24; June 24-August 5. Secretarial 
Office Practice; Clerical Office Practice; Tax hoconeins: 
Business Law; Marketing; Advertising. Address, D. Paul Smay, 
Dean of I nstruction. 

UNIVERSITY PARK — PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY: Inter-Session, June 10-June 28; Main Session, 
July 1-August 10. Teaching of Typewriting; Teaching of 
Bookkeeping; Seminar in Business Education; Introduction 
to Research in Business Education; Curricula in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. P. C. Weaver, Director of Summer 
Sessions, 102 Burrowes Building. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 10-August 9. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; 
Sqcomnine: Economics; Marketing; Statistics; Secretarial 
Science Advanced; Typewriting; Office Machines; other usual 
subject matter courses in business education and_ general 
education. Address, H. O. Strohecker, Registrar, or Professor 
Elizabeth O'Dell for business courses. 

ROCK HILL — WINTHROP COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 12-July 23; July 24-August 18. Economics; Beginning 
Shorthand; Advanced Dictation, Money and Banking. Ad- 
dress, Director of Summer Session. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN — NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 3; July 8-August 9. Office 
Machines; Typing; Introduction to Business; Business Law; 
Accounting; Income Tax. Address, Professor John Murphy, 
Chairman, Division of Social Studies and Business Administra- 
tion. 

HURON — HURON COLLEGE: June 5-August 2. Elemen- 
tary Accounting; Office Practice; Typing; Shorthand; Office 
Machines. Address, Dean Morris N. Spencer. 

MADISON — GENERAL BEADLE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 8-July 6. Typewriting; Accounting; Office 
Machines. Address, Special Services. 

SPEARFISH — BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 5-July 9; July 10-August 18. Methods in 
Teaching Shorthand and Typing, Business Machines, and 
Accounting. Address, Russell E. Jonas, President. 

SPRINGFIELD — SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 3; July 8-August 9. 
Accounting; Business English; Typing; Shorthand; Business 
Law. Address, President W. W. Ludeman. 


VERMILLION — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 10-August 9. Intermediate Typewriting; Advanced 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in the Business 
Subjects; Principles and Problems of Business Education; 

Readings in Business Education. Address, Mark W. Delzeli, 
Director of Summer Session. 
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Tennessee ..., 


RS ht eg — TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC IN- 
ITUTE: Two Terms, June 8-July 9; July 10-August 17. 
plomeniany and Intermediate Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Correspondence; Elemen- 
tary Economics; Business Machines; Business Law; Consumer 
Fconomics; Salesmanship; Money and Banking; Corporation 
Finance; Business Management. Address, Louis Johnson, Jr., 
Director, School of Business Administration. 


JACKSON — UNION UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 10- 
July 13. Business Mathematics; Personnel Management; 
Principles of Insurance. Second Term, July 15-August 17; 
Corporation Finance; Office Appliances. Address, Maz Carring- 
tun, Acting Head, Department of Business Administration, 

KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 13; July 16-August 16. Business Letter 
Writing; Office Systems; Office Management; The Business 
Curriculum; Current Problems in Business Education; Methods 
oi Teaching Shorthand and Transcription; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Tests and Measurements in Business Education. 
Address, Professor George A. Wagoner, Head, Business Education 
and Office Administration. 

MEMPHIS — MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 5-July 12; July 15-August 16. Materials and Methods 
in Business Subjects; yee, of Instruction in Business 
Subjects; Typewriting; Business Correspondence; Secretarial 
Cffice Machines; Clerical Office Machines; Secretarial Dicta- 
tion; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Internal Auditing; Income Tax Accounting; Introduction to 
Business; Business Law; Principles of Economics; Real Estate; 
Business Organization; ‘Money and Banking; Statistics; Labor 
Management; Industrial Management; Management of Busi- 
ness Enterprises; Government Regulation and Business Policy; 
Marketing; Market Administration; Salesmanship; Retailing; 
Wholesaling and Principles of Advertising. Address, R. P. 
Clark, Registrar, or Dr. E. I. Crawford, Director of the School of 
B usiness Administration. 

NASHVILLE — DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 21. Typing; Office Machines; Accounting; professional 
ome & in general education and psychology. Address, Dean 
J anders. 


NASHVILLE — GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 7-August 12. Materials and Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Social- 
Business; History and Philosophy of Business ‘ducation; 
Tests in Business Education; Bu usiness Machines; Business 
Law; Cost Accountin Personnel Administration; Workshop 
in Clerical Practice -, es $-June 7). Address, Dr. Theodore 
Woodward, Head, Department of Business Education. 


Texas 


AUSTIN — HUSTON-TILLOTSON COLLEGE: Short 
Term, June 24-July 30; Long Term, June 8-August 3. Labor 
Economics; Elementary Statistics; Principles of Economics; 
General Mathematics; Typing; Advanced Composition; Work- 
shop (June $-July 138); orkshop (July 15-August 24). Ad- 
dress, Dr. W. M. Collins, Dean. 

AUSTIN — UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: Two Terms, 
June 4-July 16; July 17-August 27. Business Education 
Workshop — Improvement of Instruction in the Teaching of 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, General Business, 
Office Practice (June 3-June 14); Supervision in Business 
Education; Current Problems in Business Education; Special 
Problems in Business Education. Address, Dr. Faborn Etier, 
Associate Professor of Business Education. 


CANYON — WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 4-July 12. Business Education Principles, Prob- 
lems, and Trends; usual subject matter courses. Second Term, 
July 16-August 23. Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Practice; usual subject matter courses. Address, Office of 
Registrar. 

COMMERCE — EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 4-July 12. Workshop in Office 
Machines. Second Term, July 15-August 23. Methods Courses. 
Address, John Windell, Registrar. 

DENTON — NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 4-July 18; July 15-August 22. Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping (Workshop); Improvement of 
Instruction in Clerical-Secretarial Practice (Workshop); 
Business Education Workshop (Mexican Tour); Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand and Transcription; Methods of Teaching Book- 
Keoping and Related Subjects; Office Practice; TeacKing Aids 

for Business Education; Methods of Teaching Typewriting. 
Address, Vernon Payne, Chairman, Division of Business 
Education and Secretarial Science. 

HOUSTON — UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 15; July 17-August 29. Workshop in Business 
Nducation June $-June 21); Research in Business Education; 
Principles of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in the Secretarial Subjects; Tests and Measurements in Business 


Education; Typewriting; Accounting; Management; Mar- 
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~_ Business Correspondence; Economics. Address, 
2 arlos K. Hayden, Chairman, Department of Busines 
ducation. 


HUNTSVILLE — SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Session, June 8-July 13. Business Organiza- 


tion; Business Law; Marketing; Business += ndence; 
Personnel Management. Second Session, ‘tw Ring 23. 
Business Law; Income Tax Accounting; Teaching a usiness 


ge Teaching of Bookkeeping. Address, Dr. Jean D 


Director, Business Administration. 


KINGSVILLE — TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND IN- 
DUSTRIES: Two Terms, June 3-July 12; July 15-August 23. 
Methods of Teaching; Accounting; Communications; Law; 
Advanced Business Problems. Address, Dr. J. R. Manning. 
Director of Division of Business Administration, or Registrar. 


LUBBOCK — TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 5-July 17. Guidance in Business Education; 
Workshop in Shorthand and Typewriting (June 10-June 28); 
Calculating Machines; Business Correspondence; courses in 
Accounting, Finance, Management, Marketing, and Economics. 
Second Term, July 18-August 29. Report ae courses in 
Accounting, Finance, Management, Marketing, and Economics. 
Address, William R. Pasewark. 


SAN MARCOS — SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 8-August 22. Graduate courses in methods; 
Workshop in Business Education. Address, Registrar. 


Utah 


LOGAN — UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 10-July 19; July 22-August 16.  First- 
Quarter Typewriting; Filing; Business Machines; Managerial 
7. ~~ Office Management; Personal Finance. Address, 

na Doty. 


PROVO — BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: Two 
Sessions, June 10-July 12; July 15-August 16. Typing; Short- 
hand; Accounting; Office Machines; Marketing; Tassaee. 
Address, Dean of Summer School. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON — UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 8- 
August 16. Teaching of Typing and Shorthand; Trends in 
Business Education; Counseling; Administration of Guidance 
Programs; Seminar in Educational Psychology; Personality 
Development and Mental Hygiene; Economic Development 
in Asia and the Far East; International Economic Problems 
and Policies; Institute in World Understanding; Business 
Education Conference (August 5-6). Address, Dr. Thomas C. 
King, Dean, College of Education and Nursing, or Dr. Earl A. 
Koile, Director of Summer Session. 


Virginia 
BLACKSBURG — VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: June 12-July 20. Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; Short- 
and for Teacher Certification; Special Problems in Business 
Education; Business Education Research and Thesis. Address, 
Dr. Harry "Huffman, Professor of Business Education. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
Regular Eight-Week Session, June 24-August 17; Education 
Intersession, June 17-July 5; Siz-Week Session, July 8- 
August 17. Elementary Accounting; Commercial Transactions; 
Managerial Accounting; Market Analysis and Research; The 
Economics of Labor; Principles of Economics; Money and 
Banking; American Economic History; Economics of Public 
Utilities; Economic Geography; Introduction to_ Statistical 
Analysis I and II; Education in Family Finance (Workshop); 
Guidance — Industrial and Business Practicum (Workshop). 
Address, Registrar of the Summer Session, 101 Peabody Hall. 


FARMVILLE — LONGWOOD COLLEGE: June 17- 
August 10. Typewriting; Basic and General Business; Business 
Law; Accounting. dress, Dr. Merle L. Landrum, Head, 
Business Education Department. 

FREDERICKSBURG — MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 17- 
August 9. Courses in Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, 
Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean. 


HARRISONBURG — MADISON COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 15. Business Math Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Personnel Administration; Prineipl es of Economics; Research 
in Business Education; Curriculum Problems in Business 
Education. Address, Dr. S. J. Turille, Head, Department of 
Business and Business Education. 

RADFORD — RADFORD COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 17-July 20. Introduction to Business; Clerical Pro- 
cedure; Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Tax Accounting; 
Techniques of Teach ing the Business Skill Sub sabes Business 
yn ge Office Machines; Filing. Second Term, July 20- 
Business Organization; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
pede Tax Accounting; Business Mathematics; Genera 
Insurance; Office Machines; Filing. Address, Director of Ad- 
missions. 
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Washington 
EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


CHENEY — 
OF EDUCATION: Seven-Week Session, June 17-August 2; 
Two-Week Session, August 5-August 16. Typing for Personal 
Use; Intermediate Typing; Business Mathematics; Advanced 
Typing; Economic History of the United States; Intermediate 
Accounting; Consumer Economics; History and Problems of 
the Labor Movement; Bookkeeping and Basic Business Sub- 


jects in the Public School; Individual Study in Economics. 
Address, Dr. N. William Newsom, Director of Summer School. 


ELLENSBURG — CENTRAL WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: First Session, June 17-July 16. 
Workshop in Personal and Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion; courses in Tyeeveting: Methods of Teaching Secretarial 
Subjects; Beginning Shorthand. Second Session, July 17- 
August 16. Courses in Typewriting, Shorthand, Advanced 
Secretarial Practice; Practical Classroom Duplicating Tech- 
niques; The High School Business Education Program; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand and Transcription. Address, Eugene J. 
Kosy, Business Education Department, or Dr. J. Wesley Crum, 
Dean of Instruction. 

SEATTLE — UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: First 
Term, June 24-July 24. Principles and Problems of Business 
Education; Materials and Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand and Transcription; Office Machines; subject matter 
courses in business administration. Second Term, July 25- 
August 22. Materials and Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
and General Business Subjects; Materials and Methods of 
Teaching sepentnes Office Machines; subject matter 
courses in business administration. Address, Robert Briggs, 
College of Business Administration. 


West Virginia 


ATHENS — CONCORD COLLEGE: Siz-Week Session, 
June 3-July 12. Office Machines and Equipment Workshop 
(June 3- June 21); Typing, Shorthand and Secretarial Train- 
ing Workshop (June 3-June 21); Personnel Administration; 
Business Correspondence; Psychology of Business; Statistics 
of Finance; Office Practice; Supervised Work. Five-Week 
Session, July 15-August 16. Insurance; Cost Accounting; 
a F of the Consumer; Marketing; Office Practice; Super- 
vised Work. Address, Dr. Cloyd P. Armbrister, Chairman, 
Department of Business Education and Administration. 


FAIRMONT — FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 3-July 12. Business Law; Principles of Economics; 
Personal Finance; Typewriting for Teachers; Office Machines 
and Filing. Second Term, July 15-August 23. Business Mathe- 
matics; Business Law; Consumer Economics. Address, Otis H. 
Milam, Jr., Registrar. 

HUNTINGTON — MARSHALL COLLEGE: First Terms 
June 3-July 12. Teaching Business Education; Teaching 
Shorthand and fe ap Second Term, July 15-August 23. 
= Office Machines and Filing. Address, Dean of Teachers 
College 


INSTITUTE — WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 12-August 14. Courses in Business Finance, Business 
Law, Accounting, Marketing, Sales Management, Real Estate, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, and Federal Income Tax Procedure. 
Address, Harrison H. Ferrell, Director of Summer Session. 


MONTGOMERY — WEST beg nas INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: June 8-August 2. sogeuns Typing; 
Intermediate Typing; fom Bookkeeping; Beginning Short- 
hand; Office ry sect tod rinciples of Economics; Contempo- 
rary Economic Problems Address, Dr. Reed Davis. 

WEST LIBERTY — WEST LIBERTY STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 17-August 16. Courses in Typewriting, Office 
Machines, Advertising, Salesmanship, Business Law, wm 
Correspondence, Accounting, Economics, Personnel Manage- 
ment. Address, Denver F. Arnett, Dean. 


Wisconsin 


MADISON — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: Eigiht- 
Week Session, July 1-August 23; Four- Week Session, July 1- 
July 26. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Basic Principles in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; age = for Teachers; Pro-Seminar 
in Family Finance (July 1-July 26); Teaching Distributive 
Education (July 1-July 26). Address, Russell J. Hosler, School 
of Education. 

MILWAUKEE — SPENCERIAN COLLEGE: June 10- 
July 19. Business Teacher Training; Special Typing Course. 
Address, Mrs. Gladys Nichols. 

WHITEWATER — WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 17-July 26. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods 
of Teaching General Business; Methods of Teaching Typing; 

fice Training; Machine et ge Ad jem © Typing; 
Pen Lettering. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director, Division 
of Business Education. 
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June 10-July 12; July 15- August 16. 


Special Problems in Business Education; Typing and Shert 
hand Methods; 
Hitch, Director of Business Education. 


mer Conference on Business Education and 
Distributive Education will be held on the 
campus of Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, on June 13 and 14. 
theme of the conference is 
cation at Its Best.” 
will be held in the Student Union Building. 


~Cooper, assistant editor of THe BataNncre 
SHEET, South-Western Publishing Company; 
Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, educational direc- 
tor for the Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.; 
Theodore Woodward, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee; H. G. Enterline, 
Indiana University; Gladys Peck, Louisiana 
State Supervisor of Business Education; and 
Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota. 


dinner meeting in the Mural Room of the 
Student Union Cafeteria at 6:00. P.M. on 
Thursday, June 13. 
is sponsored by Beta chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and the program will feature an 
address 
national president of the fraternity. 





Wyoming 


LARAMIE — UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms 
Workshops (June 10 
Seminar in Business Education 






June 14; June 24-June 28); 





Work Experience. Address, Dr. Robert L 


Oklahoma A. and M. 


Summer Conference 


The Twenty-First Annual Regional Sum- 


Tentative 
“Business Edu- 
All conference sessions 


Featured speakers will include R. D. 


The conference activities will open with a 
This opening session 


by Dr. Theodore Woodward, 

General and sectional meetings, a noon 
luncheon, and a picnic dinner will comprise 
the major activities for Friday, June 14. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Robert A. Lowry, Department of 
Business Education, School of Business, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


You may now obtain a complete, self-contained book- 
keeping outfit emphasizing record keeping for small 
businesses. It provides work for approximately thirty- 
six héurs. A knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is 
not required. 

List Price $1.88 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 27 
San Francisco 3 
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CLERICAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


2nd Edition By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 
CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for a aa compre- 


hensive terminal course that will prepare students for general 
office occupations. 
cedures except those dealing with dictation and transcription. 
Related skills are developed in a practical way to insure a carry- 
over to the real office situation. 


CORRELATING 
MATERIAL 


Vv Workbook — includes forms 
for all problems 


¥ Tests — twelve objective 
achievement tests and two 
examinations 
Vv Filing Practice — FILING 
OFFICE PRACTICE cor- 
relates with textbook ma- 
terial 
Vv Manual — provides answers 
and teaching suggestions 
¥Other Related Materials — 
special materials covering 
payroll records, office typ- 
ing practice, machines 
courses, and penmanship 
are available. 


May, 1957 




















It covers all common office duties and pro- 


The proper development of personal qualities 
is emphasized in CLERICAL OFFICE PRAC- 


TICE. Three times the student's attention is 
concentrated on these important matters. 


The seven up-to-date appendixes add to its 
value as a textbook and as a reference book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 















Major Steps in Steelmaking. A 1014” x 2414” 
chart in black and white illustrating a schematic layout 
of a modern steel plant. . 


Summary. The chart sketches an integrated steel 
plant; i.e., one embracing all the operations of steel- 
making, from the processing of raw materials in coke 
ovens and blast furnaces to the production of steel- 
making furnaces, ending up with the finished product. 
Each operating part is labeled to trace the complete 
operations. Although all steel plants in operation today 
are not fully integrated, this chart will give students 
a much more complete picture of the steelmaking 
industry. 

Recommended Use. This chart may be used to a good 
advantage for bulletin board display and for guidance 
work when this unit of work is studied in junior and 
senior high school geography courses. 

Available from the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Economy Is Everybody’s Business. This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by the Armed Forces, Information Film No. 8. 
The film may be shown in 15 minutes. 


Summary. This film shows the different divisions of ~ 


our law of supply and demand, including our military 
defense, which is our measure of strength and security. 
The need for protecting our national resources to keep 
our nation strong is stressed. 

A chart is shown indicating the breakdown into 
departments for the operation of our defense program. 
The money for our defense program comes from the 
national budget, which is made up of taxes the American 
people pay for the sole support of our federal govern- 
ment. 

“Economy is Everybody’s Business” further illus- 
trates the need for saving and conserving as the basis 
for controlled economy in the Armed Forces training 
program. The following rules of economy are empha- 
sized: (a) use equipment for intended purpose only, 
(b) use preventative measures, (c) use economy of 
efforts, (d) use economy by not hoarding supplies. 

The film further illustrates the amount of loss per 
day resulting by not handling and controlling the 
Armed Forces inventories correctly. By having a 
regimented program, a tremendous saving in federal 
funds can be made each year. This saving can then 
be distributed over all departments of the federal 
government; thereby, resulting in a saving to every 
taxpayer who is required to support our government 
programs. 
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Recommended Use. This film can be used to a good 
advantage in all social studies and special adult classes. 
It.ia.also practical for use in guidance classes for general 
information value when emphasizing the operation of 
our federal government taxation system. 


Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from 
Business Education Films, Film Center Building, 
630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New York. The 
rental price is $3.50. 


Sound Business. This 133-frame filmstrip in 
black and white, with a 3314 r.p.m. disc, was prepared 
for the Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company by the Jam Handy Organization. The pur- 
pose of the filmstrip and narrator comments is to make 
all persons aware of proper telephone manners. 


Summary. “Mr. Telephone” serves as the narrator, 
pointing out proper ways of handling calls relative to 
business situations. ““Mr. Harkins” depicts the person 
who is instructed how to change his telephone manner 
to conform with policies required of a good employee. 
He is made to realize that the same consideration for 
customers must be shown that he would expect for 
himself. 

Each frame illustrates daily happenings in the busi- 
ness world where the telephone service is used as a 
means of initiating an inquiry or some other phase of a 
business transaction. ‘The comments given by the 
narrator present and clarify the purpose for handling 
each telephone call in a sensible manner. Many different 
types of calls serve as a basis for learning proper tech- 
niques. 

The following points are stressed, showing the proper, 
as well as the improper, ways of using the telephone: 
(a) answer promptly; (b) be pleasant and courteous; 
(c) listen attentively; (d) speak clearly; (e) hold the 
phone correctly; (f) identify yourself; (g) dial correctly; 
(h) get the facts and give complete information. 

Using this filmstrip will make all persons aware that 
good telephone manners build good will for any business 
when calls are handled properly. 


Recommended Use. This filmstrip is recommended for 
use in all secretarial practice, clerical practice and 
general business classes. It can also be used in voca- 
tional guidance or adult classes where this special 
phase of training is included. 


Sale and Rental. “‘Sound Business” may be obtained 
from the Continental Illinois Nationa] Bank and Trust 
Company, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, 
Illinois, at free rental. 
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A Study of the Validity of Some Methods of 
Measuring Siraight-Copy Typing Skill. 1956. 
By Irol Whitmore Balsley, Ed.D. Professor of Secre- 
tarial Science, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
Louisiana. This monograph contains detailed informa- 
tion relating to the research study that has been in 
process for several years in this area of instruction. 
In 1951, through the cooperation of Dr. James Gemmell, 
director of the U. S. Air Force Clerk-Typist Training 
Program at Pennsylvania State University, and of 
Mrs. Ruth O’Steen, supervisor of typewriting of the 
Training Program, the first experimental use of author’s 
mailable-words-per-minute scoring method was made. 
As a result of that experience, additional experimenta- 
tion was undertaken and some changes made in the 
scoring method. Many teachers in approximately 
150 high schools and colleges all over the country have 
assisted in the research involved in the various aspects 
of this study. It is the hope of Dr. Balsley that this 
study will stimulate increased interest in the refinement 
of methods for measuring basic typing skill. Single 
copies of this monograph may be obtained free of charge 
from the Department of Business and Economic Re- 
search, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
Louisiana. 


Person-to-Person. 1956. Now available a new 
48-page booklet providing interesting information per- 
taining to ““The Classroom Teacher’s Public Relations.” 
This handbook for teachers is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of a joint committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA and the National School Public Relations As- 
sociation. The original manuscript for Person-to 
Person was prepared by Beatrice M. Gudridge, assist- 
ant secretary, NEA Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
Good public relations for the classroom teacher is most 
important in any community. This handbook contains 
specific ideas to help you make relationships warmer, 
more direct, more meaningful, more useful in the im- 
portant business of educating boys and girls. Also in- 
cluded are suggestions to aid the teacher in dealings 
with parents, with pupils, with your fellow-teachers, 
and with other members of the community. The book- 
let is divided into four sections including clever cartoon 
illustrations foreach section as follows: (a) Look Mom, 
We're Pardners, (b) My Teacher Likes Me, (c) Putting 
Your Best Face Forward, and (d) Glad to Have You 
With Us. Order from: National School Public Relations 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Single copies 75 cents. Ten or more copies 60 
cents each. 
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Teacher Manual Handbooks. Manuals are 
available for use in bookkeeping, typewriting, business 
law, shorthand transcription, geography, and economic 
courses. These have been prepared by leading edu- 
cators in each area of instruction. The manuals contain 
a wealth of interesting and practical teaching ideas. 
The ideas used also include visual aid teaching devices. 
Many teaching suggestions have been compiled through 
questionnaires sent previously to many leading schools. 
Forceful plays, based on problems of modern business, 
enrich the practical application teaching devices for 
courses in law, geography, and economics. Proven, 
tested classroom teaching ideas are included in the 
manuals for bookkeeping, typewriting, and shorthand 
transcription. All ideas used are so arranged and 
indexed that you will find something to help you 
wherever you start or need some new ideas for teaching 
basic units of work in your program. Each manual 
sells at $2.50 per copy, postage prepaid on cash orders. 
Descriptive circulars are available prior to placing 
your order. Request or order from J. We:ton Walch, 
Publisher, Box 1075, Portland, Maine. 


Business Education Service Bulletin. Num- 


. ber 5. 1956. This new 53-page bulletin has been prepared 


and is distributed by the Department of Business 
Education, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. The content of this bulletin is a summary of a 
400-page manuscript which was submitted to the New 
York University by E.C. McGill in partial fulfillment 
of requirements for a doctoral degree. ““The Importance 
of Business Information to People in all Occupations” 
is carefully outlined and is supported by tabulated 
facts in various occupational fields. It represents a 
cross-section of people from urban, small town, and 
rural areas in the state of Kansas. This study provides 
worth-while information relative to whether or not 
basic business education is of value to only business 
students or to all students in terms of general education. 
A copy of this bulletin may be obtained free of charge 
by writing to Dr. E. C. McGill, Head, Department of 
Business Education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 1956. 
This new, eighth annual catalog edition is a professiona| 
cyclopedic service on slidefilms (filmstrips) and slides. 

he catalog lists 681 titles including $8 sets of slides. 
All new titles are indicated with an asterisk. This 
film catalog guide sells at $5.00 per copy. Order from 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
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Applied 


Business 


s. * * 
; Arithmetic 
1 
. By Curry and Piper 
yu ee 
: 6 Edition 
‘Ss. 
ng 
h, APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is by far the most popular book in its field 
because it is planned for easy teaching and easy mastery. Each principle is 
. introduced and developed through its application in some practical, everyday 
cm personal or business problem. This applied presentation builds skill in handling 
e the simple arithmetical computations and also teaches how the fundamental 
od processes are used in a personal or business transaction. The student sees a 
- reason for studying arithmetic. 
A Retention of principles and applications is assured 
_ through planned periodic cumulative reviews. Drills for 
~ speed and accuracy and supplementary problems are given 
oe in special sections at the end of the book. 
“4 An optional workbook and a set of achievement tests 
ree are available. A solutions book and a teachers’ manual 
Sa will be furnished free when APPLIED BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC is adopted for class use. 
6. 
lc. SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
ies. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


‘his 


‘om 
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A Wise Investment 


“My daughter’s music lessons are a fortune to me.” 

““How’s that?” 

“They enabled me to buy the neighbors’ houses 
at half price.” 


But Literally! 


The brakes screeched in front of the house, but the 
motorist had not stopped in time. His head hanging 
low, he approached the door and knocked hesitantly. 

“I ran over your cat just now,” he reported to the 
lady who opened the door. And, seeing the shocked 
look on her face, he added quickly, “But I want to 
replace him.” 

The woman nodded bruskly. “Get busy,” she said, 
“there’s a mouse in my pantry.” 


The Coast Is Clear 


A woman reported the disappearance of her husband 
to the police. “Is there any message you wish to give 
your husband if we find him?” asked the officer in 
charge of the investigation. 

“Yes,” she replied, “tell him Mother didn’t come 
after all.” 


An Endearing Trait 


“Why is it you go steady with her?” 

“Well, because she’s different from other girls.” 
“How’s that?” 

“She'll go with me.” 


One Who Knows 


Paymaster: “Listen, I wouldn’t cash a check for my 
own brother.” 

Sergeant: “Well, of course, you know your family 
better than I do.” 
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Too Agreeable 


“Father (facetiously): “Don’t you think our son gets 
his intelligence from me?” 

Mother (likewise): “He must have, I’ve still got 
mine.” 


Art Appreciation 


The museum guide was just finishing the tour: 

“And here, ladies and gentlemen, at the close, is 
this splendid Greek statue. Note the noble way in which 
the neck supports the head, and the splendid curve 
of the shoulders. Note the natural way in which the 
opened hand is stretched out, as if to emphasize: 
‘Don’t forget a tip for the guide.’ ” 


Peaceful Settlement 


A man entered a neighborhood pool hall with a 
piece of paper in his hand, and said, “This is a list of 
all the men I can whip.” 

There was some consternation, but finally a husky, 
broad-shouldered boilermaker exclaimed: “Is my name 
on there?” 

The man examined the list, then said, “Yes.” 

“Well,” bellowed the husky, “you can’t whip me!” 

“Are you sure?” asked the challenger. 

“Bet yer life I’m sure!” yelled the fellow. 

“Okay, then,” replied the man, “T’ll take your name 
off the list.” 


Foolish Question 


Little girl on a transcontinental train: 

“Mama, what’s the name of the last station we 
stopped at?” 

Mother: “Don’t bother me, 
reading. Why do you ask?” 

Little girl: “Because brother got off there.” 


Can’t you see I’m 
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WORD 
STUDIES 


By Walters and Lamb 


j f fi / 
eady 1G Lt “UeGw att ciaAAed 


Here is a carefully prepared revision of a book 
that has awakened a new interest in spelling and 
vocabulary building. It also emphasizes correct 
syllabication, pronunciation, use of the dictionary, 
word building, and word usage. New words, that 
are now commonly used, have been added. Cer- 
tain definitions have been clarified. Three new 
lessons, dealing with foreign words and expres- 
sions, have been added. An index of words is 
provided with the page indicated where each word 
appears in the book. 


There are planned reviews spaced at regular in- 
tervals. Eighteen spelling lists, comprised of one 
hundred ‘'spelling demons’’ each, will appear in 
the teachers’ manual that will be furnished free 
when WORD STUDIES, Fourth Edition, is adopted 


for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5S San Francisco3 Dallas 2 


May, 1957 


A NEW 
1957 
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A WORKBOOK 
AND 


ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


WILL BE 
AVAILABLE 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, thirty-five years of age, with B.S. degree, seven 
years’ teaching experience in the public schools of 
California, desires teaching position in New York for 
the summer months. Can teach all business subjects. 
Available after June 7. Address, No. 148. 





Young man, with B.S. degree in Business Administra- 
tion, four years’ experience in teaching business subjects, 
desires employment for the summer. Would also be 
interested in a permanent position. Address, No. 149%. 





Summer position wanted by woman with teaching 
e ence in both public and private schools. Have 
B.S. degree in Business Education and M.A. degree in 
Guidance and Counseling. Desire position in a school 
west of the Mississippi. Address, No. 150. 





Married man with eighteen years’ business college 
and four years’ public school teaching experience wishes 
teaching position for next ~~ s Have B.A. degree 
and some duate work. a interested in lo- 
cating on West Coast or in Southern States. Now working 
in business office. Address, No. 151. 





Woman with M.A. degree and sixteen years’ experience 
emaagpne | typing, ee shorthand, business English, 
law, and accounting, desires change of position. Prefers 
North Carolina. Address, No. 152. 





Experienced —~ instructor desires position in 
Middle West or in Southern States. Special interests; 
labor relations and/or economic history. Have also 
taught principles of economics, business organization 
and management, —— courses in the social sciences. 
Man, 31, married, with M.A. degree, candidate for 
Sor eng nett weggen fellow, Case Institute of 
echno e 


Newspaper experience prior to teaching 
career. Addr 


» No. 153. 





Experienced commercial teacher and administrator 
with an M.A. degree in Education desires ition in 
junior college or good business college. lified to 
teach education in teachers college, also English and 
literature, especially remedial c in mmar. 
Prepared to teach ing, Gregg shorthand, S - 
writing, business arithmetic, and spelling. ‘ould 
consider position as dean of girls or some field work. 
Prefer position in West or Northwest. Address, No. 154. 





k , and shorthand, with B.A. and M.A. degrees, 
d es summer teaching position in junior college or 
good business school. dress, No. 155. 


coping, and woman teacher of typewriting, book- 
2 





Experienced commercial instructor, age 44, with much 
experience in public schools and limited business school 
experience, desires position as instructor in the Georgia- 
Florida-Tennessee area, teaching accounting, economics, 
business English, business law, business yee % 
and money and bonne. Write giving full details. 
Interested in either public school or business school 
work. Address, No. 156. 
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Man, thirty-five, married, experienced business teacher 

on college and high school level, teaching all busines: 

subjects, including Gregg shorthand, practicing public 

and tax accountant, holder of Florida state certificate 

(temporary), desires position in Florida, preferably high 

—, lso has had business experience. Address, 
0. ° 


Business teacher with background of experience in 
counseling, economics, and administration, would like 
position starting September, 1957. Graduate of com- 
mercial high school, with B.S. in Business Administra- 
tion and A.M. in Social Service Administration. Have 
more than fifteen years’ experience in business, con- 
sumers’ education U. S. —peeanns of Agriculture, 
and teaching of statistics, calculating machines, type- 
writing, shorthand, general business, and bookkeeping. 
Address, No. 158. 


Thoroughly experienced teacher of business subjects 
would like position in public high school or junior college 
for the fall of 1957. Address, No. 159. 





Teacher in accounting, public speaking, English, 
social studies, social sciences, and French, desires teach- 
ing position. Degreed; Pennsylvania certification. Long 
ae in teaching accounting. Would prefer Phila- 
delphia area. Available now or for fall. Address, No. 160. 





Lady desires position in junior college or four-year 
college teaching typing, shorthand, or business English. 
Also interested in a position as registrar (not field work) 
in a college. Has degree in business education. Experi- 
ence includes both the classroom and the office. Avail- 
able September 1. Address, No. 161. 


Man, 26 years of age, desires teaching position. Can 
teach all commercial subjects. B.S. degree in Business 
Education and three years’ teaching experience, one year 
of which is college level. Three years of practical business 
ex ence in excellent positions. Consider any location. 
Address, No. 170. 


Aggressive young man, 27 years old, with B.S. degree 
in Business Education, plus three years’ Army fn gee mee 
and four years’ tea ¢@ experience in both high school 
and business college esently employed as administra- 
tor and teacher of Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and 
related business subjects in small, nt ig > business 
college. Married. efer to remain in New England 
area. Desire either high school, business college, or col- 
lege. Available after June 15. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 171. 





Man with B.S. degree and twenty-seven years’ teaching 
experience desires position with business college in 
western Pennsylvania or nearby. Can teach all branches 
of accounting, plus all subjects in higher accounting 
course. Available in 30 days or next September. Address, 
No. 174. 


Man, age 28, with B.S. degree, veteran, desires a posi- 
tion teaching business subjects. Available after May 17, 
1957. Can teach all business subjects. Address, No. 175. 
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Two youne veterans graduating with B.S. degree in 
business d position in progressive business school 
or shorthand, typewriting, ateéunting, etc., with 


»ssibi of purchasing part interest at later date. 
Ro\Greas, No 146. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Modern, progressive business college in southern 
California has immediate opening for experienced typing 
instructor, either permanent or for summer only. mn 

photo, resume, and salary expected. Address, No. 162. 





Man or woman wanted to teach commercial subjects 
in private vocational school in Indiana. Excellent com- 
munity, good salary, disability income, and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance program. Geonntontty for advanced 
degree work at near-by university centers. No night 
classes. Write giving qualifications, education, and 
experience. Address, No. 164. 


A teacher of typing, shorthand, and related subjects 
wanted by a two-teacher school in West Virginia. Would 
consider a retired teacher in good health or a younger 
teacher interested in working on a higher degree at 
state university. Address, No. 165. 





Man or woman teacher of business English and busi- 
ness arithmetic, not over fifty-five years of age, wanted. 
Permanent position. Fine opportunity. Position avail- 
able first of June, but selection of instructor must 
made by August 26. Address, American Institute of 
Business, Tenth and Grand, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Personable woman wanted for position of public 
relations or registrar in one of the oldest established 
secretarial schools in New York City. No solicitation. 
Excellent opportunity and remuneration for a teacher 
or one who has had some successful sales experience. 
All correspondence will be kept in strictest confidence. 
Address, No. 166. 





Accounting instructor to teach all phases of account- 
ing, cost accounting, auditing, income tax, and business 
arithmetic wanted in September or sooner by one of 
Florida’s leading business colleges. Send complete infor- 
mation. Address, No. 172. 





One of the old, well-established schools located in 
western New York is in need of an experienced man to 
teach accounting, law, and related business subjects 
starting in September. Year-round position at good 
salary with chance for advancement for right man. 
Address, No. 173. 





Teacher wanted by a business college in Georgia. 
School is fast growing and is reputable. Man we need 
must have a college background and be a top account- 
ing teacher. Would consider a C.P.A. or R.P.A. with 
college background. potential for C.P.A. in other 
fields. Address, No. 177. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Will sell interest in newly established commercial 
school in one of Denver’s leading suburbs. School can 
met veteran-approved in ptember. Address, 
No. 168. 





Well-established private business school in a western 
New York city for sale. Owner would sell because of his 
government employment. Excellent opportunity. Ad- 
dress, No. 169. 





Business college in Georgia for sale. Good growing 
school, approved for veterans. Would consider partner- 
ship to right person. income and unbelievable 
potentials. Address, No. 178. 


FOR SALE 
Stenotype machine for sale. $85. Used only two 
months. In good condition. Address, P. O. Box 223, 
Mayo, Florida. 





May, 1957 





New Degree at Fisher’s 


The right to bestow the degree of “Asso- 
ciate in Science” was granted Fisher Junior 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, recently by 
the Collegiate Board of Authority of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. San- 


ford L. Fisher (left), president of the college, 
accepts Governor Furcolo’s official approval 
to bestow the degree. Edward J. Powers 
(center), vice-president and treasurer of the 
Boston Garden Arena and a Fisher Junior 
College trustee, looks on. 











Promotion for Patrick Tedesco 


Patrick E. Tedesco, former supervisor of 
instruction at Lodi High School, Lodi, New 
Jersey, has been promoted to the position 
of director of curriculum by the Lodi Board 
of Education. 

Mr. Tedesco holds a B.C.S. degree in 
Commerce from Rider College and an M.A. 
degree in Administration and Supervision 
from Montclair State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND 
RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior busi- 
ness training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping 
is required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price $1.32, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 2 



























Business Education 





in the Ivy League 


(Submitted by Mrs. Emma T. Black 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, New York) 


Many suburban communities whose 
secondary schools have traditionally been 
college-preparatory in objective have been 
forced to re-evaluate student needs as a 
result of post-war population growth. Guid- 
ance counselors are confronted more and 
more with scheduling difficulties in high 
schools where offerings are almost entirely 
limited to academic areas, particularly 
where increasing numbers of young people 
indicate that the secondary school will 
represent their terminal educational ex- 
perience. 

Transition is a slowly evolving process and 
is somewhat retarded by a sociological block 
in the communities of the Ivy League tradi- 
tion. The social stigma attached to courses 
of a purely vocational nature is present, 
whether we care to admit it or not. It has 
been evident to many educators for a long 
time that far too many students are enrolled 
in courses primarily because parents feel 
they should or because youngsters themselves 
seek prestige in attempting a program that 
counselors know is not for them. In the 
Garden City-Hempstead area there is a great 
demand for competent office workers as well 
as an unusual demand in distributive occu- 
pations. It is, accordingly, a duty for busi- 
ness educators to help administrators sell 
their own program to students and parents. 

In Garden City, the infant Business Edu- 
cation Department is attempting to break 
down old barriers, to build pride in its 
students and to provide an increasingly 
effective program that will attract young 
people who might well benefit through such 
experiences. 

One technique has been to publish a 


The 
paper, mimeographed by office practice 
students, provides a medium for publicizing 
the accomplishments of business education 


departmental newspaper this year. 


students. It contains student articles on 
good business practices, humorous jibes and 
information as to the doings of the just- 
graduated seniors. Such a project can’t 
help but build morale within a small segment 
of the student body and even rub off a bit in 
general. 

Another technique is the “open house” 
day where skilled students demonstrate all 
types of business machines and techniques 
to interested observers. Students and 
teachers are invited to drop in during free 
periods to observe the various business 
classes and the many salable skills that are 
being mastered therein. Once again, a 
“minority group” feels a little more impor- 
tant and the feeling of pride of accomplish- 
ment is readily apparent. Also, there is the 
probability that counselors will have less 
difficulty convincing doubtful individuals 
once they have observed modern business 
education in action. 

Every student cannot succeed in business 
education any more than can every enrollee 
be expected to excel in college-preparatory 
subjects. A modern secondary school must 
be geared to offer opportunities in both areas, 
and, if need be, in other fields which can 
benefit the school population in a given 
community. It is the duty of an entire 
faculty to work constantly with its admini- 
stration to insure a curriculum that not only 
meets the needs of the young people but one 
that also challenges the abilities and interests 
of all students at all levels. 








No Ivory Towers for Our Salesmanship Students 


(Continued from page 399) 


will he breed enthusiasm in his prospect. 
And without this ingredient few sales are 
made. 

10. TEACH YOUR STUDENTS HOW TO SELL BY 
LISTENING. In other words, teach them when 
to stop talking. One of a salesman’s basic 
jobs is to uncover what a prospect really is 
thinking. The only way for the salesman to 
learn this is to ask a few leading questions 
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and then listen. ‘True, a salesman must 
always dominate a conversation — every 
student salesman is taught that. But 
dominating a conversation is one thing and 
talking too much is another, and it is your 
job or mine as a teacher of salesmanship to 
make this point so clear that never in his 
professional life will he be in the unenviable 
spot of talking his way out of a sale! 
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for TYPING TESTS 
I M EK for SHORTHAND TESTS 





GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


“4S 


POSTPAID 
if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 





* 


Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


310 Huguenot St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
1300 Howard St. 


San Francisco 3, California 
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Sour Choice for “Oyping-- 


SPEED TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Tidwell and Bell 


A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 


recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 
Second Edition 
By MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 









<N 


2 arr 


101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 
By Thompson and Phillips 
Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 


tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour's test. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 


By Bowman 


A paper-bound book to provide further training 
in the mechanical preparation of business and 
personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
is provided on each style and length of letter. 
All letters are from business offices with neces- 
sary editorial changes for correctness. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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actice 
letter. 





